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GREENFIELD ACADEMY. 


About twenty years ago I spent a few 
days with a friend then living in a pleasant 
cottage on the shore of Long Island Sound, 
at Southport, Connecticut. In one of 
our little excursions we ascended Green- 
field Hill, a little north of Fairfield, 
famous for its Church and Academy which 
the eminent Timothy Dwight occupied for 
about twelve years. Both were then 
standing, and I made a sketch of the 
Academy which was in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated state, although it was yet used for a 


school-house. It was established by Mr. 
Dwight at the close of the Revolution. 
That extraordinary man was one of the 
most indomitable of workers with brain 
and muscle, thiscountry has ever produced. 
His mother was a remarkable woman, and 
began the mental training of this child 
whilst he was yet a mere infant. He read 
the Bible correctly and fluently when he 
was four years of age. At the age of six 
years he was sent to a grammar school, 
and in 1765, when he was thirteen years 
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of age, he entered Yale College asa pupil. 
For awhile he seemed dull, but finally he 
made the most rapid progress in his studies, 
and was graduated in 1769, with high non- 
ors. Two years later he was appointed 
a tutor in Yale College, where he remained 
six years. 

Young Dwight had exhibited in some 


verses, the genius of a true poet, and when. 


the old war for independence began, and 
whilst it was kindling, he inspired his 
countrymen with fervor by the production 
of patriotic songs. In the Summer of 
1777, he was licensed to preach, and in 
the Autumn of that year he was appointed 
Chaplain to a brigade in the division of 
General Putnam, and joined the army at 
West Point. There he composed patri- 
otic songs and delivered stirring addresses ; 
and from the summit of a high ridge 
opposite West Point, known as the Sugar 
Loaf, on which the Americans had plan- 
ted batteries, he conceived and ‘‘ blocked 
out’’ that stirring poem beginning, 
“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The rene the world and the child of the 
SkK1es, 


Dwight’s father died in 1778, leaving a 


widow with twelve children. Timothy 
was the oldest son, and upon him was laid 
the task of assisting his mother in the 
maintainance of. her family. He had 
already a wife and children, dependent on 
him for support. Resigning his chap- 
laincy, he took his family to his native 
home in Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
there, for a series of years he performed 
an amount of labor that seemed incredible. 
During the week he worked on and man- 
aged the farm. He supplied some neigh- 
boring church on the Sabbath ; established 
and sustained a school for both sexes 
which became widely and favorably known ; 
represented the town in county conven- 
tions, and for two years was a member of 
the State Legislature. His constituents 
invited him to serve them in the Conti- 
nental Congress, but he declined because 
he wished to devote himself to the chris- 
tian ministry. 

In 1783, Mr. Dwight was ordained pas- 
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tor of the Congregational church at Green- 
field, in Connecticut. His salary was 
insufficient for his support, and he estab- 
lished an Academy, the building for which 
was the one mentioned and delineated in 
this paper. With the assistance of some 
friends, he erected the structure in 1784, 
upon one of the most beautiful sites in all 
that region. In his poem entitled ‘‘ Green- 
field Hill,’’ which he wrote whilst he was 
at the head of that Academy, he describes 
the view from the belfry of the building, 
as follows; 


‘“« Heavens, what a matchless group of beauties rare 

Southward expands! where, crowned with yon tall 
oak, 

Round Hill the circling land and sea o’erlooks; 

Or, smoothly sloping, Grover’s beauties ‘rise, 

Spreads its green sides and lifts its single tree, 

Glad mark for seamen ; or, with ruder face, 

Orchards and fields, and groves, and houses rare, 

And scattered cedars, Mill Hill meets the eye ; 

Or where, beyond, with every beauty clad, 

More distant heights in vernal pride ascends ; 

On either side a long, continued range, 

In all the charms of rural nature dress’d, 

Slope gently to the main, Ere 7ryon' sunk 

To infamy unfathomed, through your groves 

Once glisten’d Norwalk’s white ascending spires, 

And soon, if Heaven permit, shall shine again, 

Here, Sky-encircled Stratford’s churches beam 

And Stratfield’s turrets greet the roving eye. 

In clear, full view, with every varied charm 

That forms the finish’d landscape, blending soft 

In matchless Union, Fairfield and Green’s Farms 

Give lustre to the day, Here, crown’d with pines, 

And skirting groves, with creeks and haven’s fair 

Embellish’d, fed with many a beauteous stream, 

Prince of the waves, and ocean’s favorite child, 

Far westward fading, in confusion blue, 

And eastward stretch’d beyond the human ken, 

And mingled with the sky ; there Longa’s Sound? 

Glorious expands,” 


It was said at the time of our visit, that 
no less than seventeen houses of worship 
might be seen in Fairfield and the adjacent 


1 General William Tryon, who was governor of 
New York when the Revolution broke out, led a 
marauding party into Connecticut, and wasted seve- 
ral places along the borders of Long Island Sound. 
On the 12th of July they laid Norwalk in ashes. 
Two churches, eighty dwellings, eighty-seven 
barns, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four 
mills and five vessels, were burned.—[ Ep. ] 


2 Long Island Sound. 








villages from the belfry of Greenfield 
church. 

Whilst laboring at Greenfield for the 
church and state, Mr. Dwight received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the college of New Jcrsey, at Prince- 
ton; and in 1795, on the death of Dr. 
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Stiles, Dr. Dwight who was then Professor 
in Yale College, and preaching in the 
college chapel every Sunday, was chosen 
President of that institution. He was 
honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, in 1810, by Harvard University ; and 
he died at New Haven in the Spring of 1817. 





The REcorD is indebted to Dr. Jacob Frank Howe, 
of New York, for the following sketch: 


The English Church in America suffered 
while this country was under British rule, 
from two circumstances ; the national dis- 
like that the more powerful colonist had to 
Prelacy, a dislike growing out of the civil 
wars of the old country ; and the distance 
and therefore lack of proper supervisory 
power of its diocesan, the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Many attempts were made by the 
colonist here, especially by those of the old- 
est church establishment in America, that 
of Virginia, to obtain an American Epis- 
copate, but the jealousy of authority ever 
manifested by England crops out here as 
elsewhere, and all efforts were futile. 

Prospering in spite of the dislike of its 
neighbors and fears of those who should 
have been its friends, the church spread its 
sheltering arms over all the colonies, and 
here as in the old country, couhted among 
its members many of the first in the land. 
At the Revolution, if by reason of its 
peculiarly strict Ritual, its clergy as a body 
were rather more inclined to conservatism 
than their more Puritanly bred brethren, 
its lay members were among the first to 
assert the love they bore their country and 
hatred of all tyranny. And the Church 
may well be proud of her patriotic martyr- 
dom ; for to her members separation in 
the then state of affairs looked like nothing 
less than ecclesiastical death, so strict 
were the regulations which bound her to 
England. 

After the severance of the authority of 
the English Bishops. over the Church in 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION IN 1785. 


Aterica, by the acknowledgement of our 
Independence, it became a matter of great 
importance to all concerned to establish 
an independent ecclesiastical government 
adapted to the changed condition of 
affairs. Accordingly there was held at 
Brunswick, New Jersey, in May, 1784, a 
meeting of a few clergymen of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with one in 
New York, in the following October. 
Nothing much was done, however, at 
either of these meetings, and it was not 
until the next year, 1785, on September 
27th, in Philadelphia, that anything like 
a regular convention of clerical and lay 
deputies took place, or that an approach 
to real work was attempted. At this last 
convention were delegates from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and South Carolina ; 
and while sitting, the changes in service 
were introduced and acted upon, which 
were afterwards published together in a 
book ever since known as ‘‘ the Proposed 
Prayer Book,”’ 

By this convention also a correspond- 
ence with the Prelates of the Mother 
Church was begun and eventually crowned 
with success as to the establishment of an 
Independent American Episcopate. Mas- 
sachusetts was not represented in this con- 
vention, but held a meeting of its own 
clergy about the same time in Boston, and 
made some radical changes in the Liturgy, 
which were not approved in the General 
Convention. 

At first there was but little desire to 
alter the Liturgy only so far as to agree 
with the results of the Revolution, but as 
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time passed on, the individual prejudices 
of its members were shown in several at- 
tempts to radically change the prayer 
book. ‘The first controversy was begun 
on a motion of a lay delegate from Virgi- 
nia, (Hon. Mr. Page), to leave out the 
first four petitions of the Litany, and sub- 
stitute one of his own, deeming it more con- 
sonant to his ideas of the Divine Persons. 
He objected to the word Trinity as un- 
authorized by Scripture, and that only 
leaving out the fourth petition in which 
that word occurred, would the other peti- 
tions be liable to the charge of acknow- 
ledging three Gods. Dr. West, of Balti- 
more, opposed the motion vehemently and 
it was lost. The next subject discussed 
was the advisability of having a special 
service for the Fourth of July. The 
motion was especially unfortunate as con- 
flicting with the political prejudices and 
feelings of many ardent workers in the 
American Church, in whose breasts still 
lingered an affection for the Mother 
Country. It was felt to be a political test 
of the more cruel nature, inasmuch as 
the principal object of the Convention 
was the establishment of more moderate 
religious tests. It was also looked upon 
as a willful offence to the English Church 
and government, from whom we were ex- 
pecting the boon of an Episcopate. By its 
advocates it was claimed that as the Revo- 
lution was now an accomplished fact, all 
the clergy of the American Church should, 
as good citizens, conform to its results. The 
motion for such a service was carried, and 
what was yet more strange, this service 
was principally arranged, and the prayer 
embraced in it, composed by a clergyman 
(Dr. Smith), who during the Revolution 
was more than suspected of conservatism, 
and who violently opposed the Declaration 
of Independence. The service however, 
was never a popular one, and gradually 
fell into desuetude. 

On the article a dispute arose in regard 
to that on justification, which however was 
finally settled, as in the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. And on the subject of original sin, 
a discussion was also excited, which, how- 
ever, as it did not end in effecting any 
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change in the church’s interpolation of 
that subject, need not be further referred 
to. 

The publication of the proposed book 
was entrusted to a committee, who suc- 
ceeded in getting a small edition through 
the press in the following Spring. The 
book was not accepted with much favor 
by some of the State Conventions, which 
met in the following Spring end Summer ; 
one or two of them repealing it. It was 
used, however, until the triennial Conven- 
tion of July 28th, 1789, acknowledging 
the Episcopacy of Bishops. White and 
Provost, (with Bishop White presiding, 
entered on a review of the Liturgy, and 
the result of their discussion was the Book 
of Common Prayer as now used. The 
imprint of the Proposed Book never having 
been large, and so soon abandoned as a 
guide for service has become very scarce, 
and but few, even of the best theological 
libraries have it. 

I have referred above to the fact that the 
Convention of 1789, acknowledged the 
Episcopacy of two Bishops, the first in a 
direct line, which the American Church 
ever had. As soon as Great Britain had 
ceased in her efforts to subjugate us, a 
few young gentlemen of the South, edu- 
cated to be clergymen, embarked for Eng- 
land to be consecrated, but as the then 
Bishop of London (Dr. Lowth), could not 
do so without requiring engagements of 
them inconsistent with their allegiance to 
their own country, their application was 
unsuccessful. 

About this time Mr. John Adams, United 
States Minister to the Court of St. James, 
applied to M. de St. Saphorin, Minister of 
Denmark, for permission from the Danish 
Church (which with the Swedish is also 
Episcopal), to consecrate these ministers. 
Referred to the theological faculty of the 
country, they declared their willingness so 
to ordain candidates for America, on con- 
dition of their signing the thirty-nine arti- 
cles of the Church of England, with the 
exception of the political parts of them. 
The readiness thus manifested by the Dan- 
ish Church was most kind and _ christian- 
like, and although never taken advantage 
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of, was highly appreciated at the time by 
our government. 

Although two of the Eastern States 
were represented by clergymen in the 
Convention in New York, in October, 
1784, yet they took no very active part, 
and in that of 1785, they were not rep- 
resented. Connecticut felt herself re- 
strained doubtless by a step she had taken 
antecedently. 

In March, 1783, Dr. Samuel Seabury 
was recommended to the English Bishops 
for consecration as Bishop by the clergy 
of that State—the testimonials in his favor— 
one Jeremiah Leaming, D.D., Charles In- 
glis, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, and Benjamin Moore, D.D., assis- 
tant minister of the same, with some 
others. Dr. Seabury not meeting with 
success in his desire for consecration from 
the English Bishops, turned to the nonjur- 
ing Bishops of the Church in Scotland, 
who ever since the rebellion of 1688, re- 
maining steadfast in their allegiance to 
the exiled Stuart family, had been put 
under penal laws, which only this century 
has seen completely removed. Being suc- 
cessful here, he was consecrated at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, on November 14th, 1784, 
by Bishops Kilgour, Petrie and Skinner. 
Bishop Seabury returned at once to Con- 
necticut, and began officiating as Bishop, 
but a doubt existing in the minds of many 
as to the validity of his ordination, he was 
not given that place among the Bishops as 
the priority of his ordination seemed to 
deserve. This discussion which at one time 
threatened to divorce a large branch from 
the American Church, was soon settled, 
however, by the abolition of part of the penal 
laws against the Scotish Bishops in 1792, 
when as they were received in their proper 
character in England, their ordination in 
this country was of course acknowledged 
of full force, and the subject was allowed 
to subside. 

The General Convention of 1785, began 
aseries of correspondence with the English 
Bishops, relative to ordination in the 
direct line, and sent to them the edited 
book of Common Prayer. In answer the 
English prelates while desirous to do all 
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in their power to further the interests of 
the Church, declare their dissatisfaction 
with many of the alterations of service 
made by the Convention. The minor 
changes they pass over as comparatively 
unimportant ; but they express great desire 
that the Nicene and Athanasian creeds 
should be included in the American edi- 
tion, and that the words ‘‘ He descended 
into Hell,’’ in the Apostle’s creed should 
be restored. They also objected to an 
article of the constitution seeming to subject 
future Bishops to a trial by presbyters and 
laymen. On the receipt of the letters in 
October, 1786, a meeting of the Conven- 
tion was called, and the objections con- 
sidered, when all but the Athanasian 
creed was restored, the objectionable arti- 
cle having been previously altered. The 
Conventon returned an answer to England 
with the changes which they had made, 
but before this they had received a letter 
from the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, 
dated July 4th, 1786, enclosing an act of 
Parliament, giving power to the English 
Bishops to consecrate for the Church out- 
side the British dominions, and free from 
all fealty to the government of the same, 
only with the express denial of the same 
ordained persons of the power to officiate 
in his Majesty’s dominions. 

When this was received the deputies of 
the several States were called on to chose 
persons for the office of Bishop, when 
were chosen the Rev. Samuel Provost, 
D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New 
York; the Rev. William White, D.D., of 
Christ and St. Peter’s Church, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. David Griffith, D.D., 
of Fairfax Parish, Virginia. The last 
being compelled from ill health to decline 
the office, the two former embarked on 
November 2d, 1786. Arriving in Falmouth 
after eighteen days, they were received in 
the most cordial manner by the English 
clergy. After remaining in England most 
of the Winter, they were consecrated in 
the Chapel at the Archiepiscopal Palace 
of Lambeth, on February 4th, 1787, by 
the Most Reverend John Moore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Most Reverend 
William Markham, Archbishop of York, 
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presented. And the Assistant Bishops 
were the Right Reverend Charles Moss, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Right 
Reverend John Hinchliff, Bishop of Peter- 
borough. The sermon was from the text: 
Let all things be done decently and in 
order. 1 Cor. 14, 40, in reference rather 
to the authority of the Church than the 
peculiarity of the occasion. Among the 
ministers present, although not officiating 
was the Rev. Mr. Duché, who preached 
the sermon before Congress on the Declar- 
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ation of Independence, and afterwards fled 
the country for Toryism. 

Leaving London on the 5th, they sailed 
from Falmouth on February 17th, and 
after a voyage of seven weeks landed in 
New York, on the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday, April 7th, 1787. 

Such was the work of the first General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, and from such begin- 
nings has sprung the widely extended and 
still extending American Church, 





The following is a copy of a Poem, in manuscript, 
found among the papers of Peter Kemble, Esq., 
a Loyalist, who lived in Whitehall Street, New 
York. It has been kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Editor of the RecorD, by his son Richard 
Kemble, Esq., of Cold Spring on the Hudson, 
N.Y 


THE TIMES, 
A Porm By CAMILIO QUERNO, PoET LAUREAT 
TO THE CONGRESS. 
Facit Indignatio Versum.—JUVENAL, 
PART THE First, 


When Faction, brandishing her horrid sting, 
Infects the People, and insults the King; 

When foul Sedition sculks no more concealed, 

But grasps the Sword, and rushes to the Field; 
When Justice, Truth and Law are in disgrace, 
And Treason, Fraud, and Murder fill the Place; 
Smarting beneath accumulated Pain, 

Shall we be silent? Shall we not complain? 

We will, we must, though mighty LAuRENs frown, 
Or Hancock? with the rabble hunt us down. 


1 This poem bears internal evidence of its having been 
written in the S , or at the beginning of the Aut of 
1779, probably in Philadelphia. At that time no one could 
guess, from the aspect of affairs, what would be the issue of 
the struggle, The war had spread over the whole original 
thirteen States, and was raging in the vast wilderness west of 
the Alleghany mountains. ieee was laying waste the 
villages along the shores of Long Island Sound, and a land 
and naval force were desolating south-eastern Virginia, Fac- 
tion was still rife in Congress, and the tardiness of the French 
in extending promised aid, filled the Americans with the 
gl iest apprehensi The Conti | money was fast 
becoming worthless as currency, and the Loyalists every- 
where, were hopeful and active.—{ Ep, ] 


2 John Hancock and Henry Laurens had been Presidents 
of the Continental Congress, the first from 1775 until the 
Autumn of 1777, and the latter succeeding him in _ 1777) 

. and remaining in that office until December, 1778.—{ Ep. | 











A LOYALIST’S POEM: 








Should At LEE® summon to his savage bar, 
To Tremble at 47s nod be from us far. 
Champions of Justice, we alike disdain 
The Guards of WasuincTon,‘ the Lies of PAINE;® 
And greatly brave, without one anxious throb, 
The wrath of Congress, or its Lords, the Mob. 

Bad are the Times, almost too bad to paint; 

The whole Head sickens, the whole Heart is faint; 
The State is rotten, rotten to the Core, 

’Tis all one bruise, one putrifying Sore. 

Here Anarchy, before the gaping Crowd 
Proclaims the People’s Majesty abroad : 

Then Folly runs with Eagerness about, 

And prompts the Cheated Populace to spout; 
These Paper Dollars* meagre Famine hold, 

The Votes of Congress Tyranny unfold. 


* With Doctrines strange in Matter and in Dress, 


There sounds the Pulpit and here groans the Press, 
Confusion blows her Trump, and far and wide 
The Noise is heard, the Plow is thrown aside; 
The Awl, the Needle and the Shuttle drops ; 


8 Colonel Samuel J, At Lee, of Pennsylvania, who was dne 
of the earliest, and the most active and persistent of the 

triots of that Province and State. He had commanded a 

‘ennsylvania company in the French and Indian wars, In 
the battle on Long Island at near the cluse of August, 1776, 
he commanded an advanced battalion, behaved with great 
skill and courage, was made a prisoner, and remained for 
sometime in the hands of the British, 'He was afterward 
Indian Commissioner and was member of the Continental 
Congress, from 1778 to 1782, He died in 1726, at the age of 
48 years.—{ Ev.] 


4 Allusion is here made to Washington’s ‘‘ Life Guard,” 
commanded by Captain William Colfax, grandfather of Ex- 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax, 


5 Thomas Paine’s series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘Common 
sense,”’ which were scattered broadcast throughout the colo- 
nies, probably did more than any other instrumentality to 
fire the popular heart with desires for independence, and to 
promote the union of the colonists in the struggle.—{ En. | 


® Bills of Credit issued by the Continental Congress. The 
first emission was in the Summer of 1775, and the last early 
in 1779.—[Ep.] 











Tools change to Swords, and Camps succeeds to 
Shops ; 
The Doctor’s Glyster-pipe, the Lawyer’s Quill, 
Transformed to guns, retain the Power to Kill. 
From Garrets, Cell:rs, rushing through the Street, 
The new-born Statesmen in Committee meet ; 
Legions of Senators infest the Land, 
And mushroom Generals thick as mushrooms stand, 
Ye Western Climes where youthful Plenty smiled, 
Ye Plains just rescued from the dreary Wild, 
Ye Cities just emerging into Fame, 
Ye Minds new tinged with Learning’s sacred 
Flaine, 
Ye People, wondering at your swift increase, 
Sons of United Liberty and Peace, 
How are your Glories in a Moment fled! 
See! Pity weeps and Honor hangs her Head. 
O' for some magic Fire, some wondrous Spell, 
To call the Furies from profoundest Hell! 
Arise, ye Fiends from dark Cocytus’ brink, 
Soot all my Paper, Sulphurize my Ink; 
So with my Theme the Colours shall agree, 
Brimstone and black the Livery of Lee.! 
They come, they come, Convultions leave the 
Ground, 
Earth opens; lo! they pour, they swarm around ; 
About me throng unnumbered hideous shapes, 
Infernal Wolves, Tygers, Bears and Apes; 
All Pandemonium stands revealed to sight : 
Good Monsters, give me leave and let me write. 
They will be noticed; Memory set them down, 
Tho’ Reason stand aghast and Order frown. 
Whence and what art shou, execrable Form? 
Rough as a Bear, and roaring as a Storm. 
Aye, now I know thee, LIVINGsToN? art thou; 
Gall in thy Heart and mischief on thy Brow; 
Coward, yet cruel; Zealous, yet profane ; 
Havoc, and Spoil and Ruin are thy Gain, 
Go, glut like Death, thy vast insatiate Maw, 
Remorseless swallow Liberty and Law; 
At one enormous stroke a People slay ; 
But thou, thyself, shall perish with thy Prey. 
Who, who is this, more gentle and humane, 
Whose words fall softer than the Vernal Rain? 
Beneath his honey’d Tongue, yet Poisons lurk, 


1 Major-General Charles Lee, a native of England, who had 
served in the British Army in America, and was appointed by 
the Congress one of the four major-generals at the organization 
of the Continental Army. € was a coarse, fiery, erratic 
man, brave and skillful as a military leader, yet not a man to 
be trusted, for he was naturally jealous of others and prone to 
be treacherous.—{ Ep. | 

2 Governor William Livingston, of New Jersey. Before 
the Revolution he wrote much and powerfully against the 
scheme of introducing Episcopacy into America as the State 
religion, He was an early and earnest patriot, and he handled 
the Tories of New Jersey without gloves. To the Loyalists 
he appeared like a devouring bear. The British tried, several 
times, to kidnap that ‘‘ Don Quixotte of the Jerseys,”’ as t 
called him, he being tall and thin like the Spanish knight, 
but he always eluded them, He was in command of the 
State militia; and after Governor Franklin was in 
June, 1776, he was chosen governo~ of the State, and held 

office until his death in 1790.—[ Ep, ] 
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Say, is it Belial, or poo Jay of York! 
‘Tis JAY ;® to him these Characters belong— 
Shun sense of Right, with fix’d Pursuit of Wrong, 
An Outside Keen, where Malice makes abode, 
Voice of a Lark, but venom of a Toad. 
’Semblance of Worth not Substance he puts on, 
And Satan owns him for his darling Son. 
Flit not around me thus, pernicious Elf, 
Whose love of Country terminates in Self; 
Back to thy gloomy shades detested Sprite, 
Mangler of Rhetoric, Enemy of Right; 
Curs’d of thy Father, Sum of all that’s base, 
Thy sight is odious, and thy name is CHASE.* 
What Spectre’s that, with Eyes on Earth intent, 
Whose God is Gold, whose Glory ’s Cent per Cent; 
Whose Soul, devoted to the love of Gain, 
Revolts from feelings noble or humane ; 
Let friends, let Family, let Country groan, 
Despairing Widows shriek and Orphans moan ; 
Turn’d to the Centre, where his Riches grow, 
His Eye regards not spectacles of Woe. 
Morris, look up, for to thy name we spell, 
On Earth Bop Morris, Mammon ’tis in Hell. 
Wretch, who hath meanly sold thy native Land, 
Tremble, thou Wretch, for Vengeance is at hand; 
Soon shall thy Treasures fly on Eagle’s Wings, 
And Conscience goad thee with a thousand Stings. 
Of head erect, and self-sufficient Mien, 
Another Morris® presses to be seen : 
Demons of Vanity, ye know him sure ; 
This is your Pupil, this is Gouverneur. 
Some little Knowledge, with some little Sense, 
More Affectation far, and more Pretence; 
Such is the Man, his Tongue he never baulks, 
On all Things talkable he boldly talks, 
A Specious Orator, of Law he prates 
And pompous Nothing mingles in Debates ; 
In other Times, unnoticed he might pass— 
These Times can make a Statesman of an Ass, 
Strike up Hell’s music, roar infernal Drums, 
Discharge the Cannon, Lo! the Warrior comes 
Here comes not such as on th’ Ohio’s Banks, 


% Mr. Jay, then thirty-four years of age, was a leader in 
the Civil Service in New York. He had married Sarah, the 
beautiful ag og | of Governor Livingston, in 1774. His 
influence in the Patriot ranks was potential, and ts social 
rank among the highest in the land.—{ Ep. | 


4 Samuel Chase, of Maryland. He was ane’ ic leader 
among the ey icans of his State, and was the chief instru- 
ment in moul ow Lage sentiment there in favor of a declara- 
tion of Independence, which he warmly advocated, and the 
written manifesto of which, he signed,—{ Ep. | 


5 Robert Morris, a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, who 
was the great Financier of the Revolution, and whose private 
credit sustained the cause when the Co s had no credit 
at all, He was one of the most unselfish patriots of that 
period,— Ep. ] 

® Gouverneur Morris, lawyer, orator and statesman, He 
was a native of New York, and was a delegate in the Conti- 
nental Congress for that State from 1777 to 1780, serving on 
several important committees. He was one of the most 
energetic of men; alive to every subject that attracted e 
and ever ready to converse upon any topic. He served t! 
country in yey stations abroad, after the Revolution. 
is as the literary author of the National Cuustitution.— 

D. 
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But rampant at the head of ragged Ranks. 

Hunger and Itch are with him, Gates and 
Wayne,! 

And all the Lice of Egypt in his Train. 

Sure these are Falstaff’s soldiers, poor and bare, 

Or else the Rotten Regiment of Rag Fair. 

Bid the French Generals to their Chief Advance, 

And grace his Suite; O! Shame, They’ve fled to 
France. 

Wilt thou, great Chief of Freedom’s lawless Sons, 

Great Captain of the Western Goths and Huns; 

Wilt thou, for once, permit a private Man 

To parley with thee and thy Conduct Scan! 

At Reason’s bar hath Cataline been heard, 

At Reason’s bar e’en Cromwell hath appear’d, 

Successless or successful, all must stand 

At her Tribunal, and hold up their Hand. 

Severe but Just; the Case she fairly states, 

And Fame or Infamy, her sentence Waits. 

Hear thy Indictment, WASHINGTON, at large; 

Attend and listen to the Solemn Charge. 

Thou hast supported an atrocious Cause, 

Against thy King, thy Country and the Laws; 

Committed Perjury, encouraged Lies, 

Forc’d Conscietice, broken the most sacred Ties ; 

Myriads of Wives and Fathers at thy Hand, 

Their Slaughtered Husbands, Slaughtered Sons 
demand, 

That Pastures hear no more the lowing Kine, 

That Towns.are desolate, all, all, is thine. 

The frequent Sacrilege that pain’d my Sight, 

The Blasphemies my Pen abhors to write, 

Innumerable crimes on thee must fall, 

For thou maintainest, thou detendest all 

Wilt thou pretend that Britain is in fault! 

In Reason’s Court a Falsehood goes for nought. 

Will it avail with subterfuge refin’d, 





1 General Anthony Wayne and General Horatio Gates, 
Wayne, at about the time this Poem was written, performed 
a most gallant ae’ in the capture of Stony Point, on the 
Hudson River.—{Ep. | 


2 John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, members of the 
Society of Friends or Quakers, in Philadelphia, were active 
secret foes of the patriots, giving information of great 1mpor- 
tance continually to the British and Tories. Under the 
meek garb Carlisle was a T ig the fi 
of an inquisitor. He kept secret — of the movements of 
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To say such deeds are foreign to thy mind. 
Wilt thou assert that, generous and humane, 
Thy nature suffers at another’s Pain ! 
He who a Band of Ruffians keeps to Kill, 
Is he not guilty of the Blood they spill! 
Who guards M’KEAN, and JosePH READ, the Vile, 
Help’d he not to murder RoBERTs and CARLISLE? 
And who protects Committees in their Chair, 
In all their shocking Cruelties must share. 
What could, when half way up the Hill to Fame, 
Induce thee to go back and link with Shame ? 
Was it Ambition, Vanity or Spite, 
That prompted thee with Congress to unite? 
Or did all these within thy Bosom Roll ? 
Thou’t Heart of Hero, with a Traitors’ Soul 
Go, wretched Author of thy Country’s Grief, 
Patron of Villainy, of Villains Chief; 
Seek with thy cursed Crew the Central Gloom, 
E’er Truth’s avenging Sword begins thy doom. 
Or Sudden Vengeance or Celestial Dart 
Precipitate thee with augmented Smart. 

O! Poet! seated on thy lofty Throne 
Forgive the Bard who makes thy words his own, 
Surprised ; I trace in thy Prophetic Page, 
The Crimes, the Follies of the present Age 
Thy Scen’ry, Sayings, admirable Man, 
Pourtray our struggles with the dark Divan. 
What Michael to the first Arch-Rebel said, 
Would well rebuke the Rebel Army’s Head. 
What Satan to the Angelic Prince replied,’ 
Such are the words of Continental Pride. 
I swear by Him who rules the Earth and Sky, 
The dread Event shall equally apply ; 
That CLINTON’s warfare is the war of God, 
And WASHINGTON shall feel the Venge-ful Rod. 


End of the First Part. 





citizens of Philadelphia, whilst Howe had possession of that 
city, and communicated to that General the names of obnox- 


ious Whigs. On one occasion when a detachment was sent 
by Howe to fall upon a party of American militia on the road 
toward Frankford, Roberts and Carlisle, who would not 
bear arms for the Americans, for the wealth of the Indies, 

iloted these troops to the massacre of their countrymen, 
These fa facts being proved, they were hanged in Philadelphia, 
in November, 198. —{Eb.) 


8 See Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 





On the formation of the government of 
the Confederate States at Montgomery, 
Alabama, in February, 1861, S. R. Mal- 
lory, who had been a representative of 
Florida in the Senate of the United States. 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy. 
The Congress of the Confederate States 
assembled at Montgomery on the 2gth of 





THE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY. 







April, 1861, where measures were taken for 
fitting out a navy for the use of the 
** Seceded’’ States. They authorised Presi- 
dent Davis to issue letters of marque and 
general reprisal in such forms as he should 
think proper, under the Seal of the Con- 
federate States, against the vessels, goods 
and effects of the Government of the 
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United States, and of the citizens or 
inhabitants of the States and Territories 
thereof. The tenth section of the Act offered 
a bounty of ten dollars for each person 
who might be on board any armed ship or 
vessel belonging to the United States, at 
the commencement of an engagement, 
which should be burned, sunk or destroyed 
by any vessel commissioned as a privateer, 
of equal or inferior force. Also a bounty 
of twenty-five dollars for every prisoner 
captured by a privateer, and delivered to 
an agent of the Confederacy, in any of 
its ports. 

Before the assembling of the Congress, 
Jefferson Davis issued letters of marque. 
Six National revenue cutters in possession 
of the Confederates, and as many more 
private vessels purchased from the owners, 
were soon afloat as privateers, and threat- 
ening the commerce of the United States 
with serious peril. ‘The first privateer 
that was fitted out by Mr. Mallory, was 
named Lady Davis, in honor of the wife 
of Jefferson Davis. 

Lacking skilled labor, the Confederates 
turned to England for aid in the con- 
struction of privateering vessels. Such 
aid was gladly given. Vessels for depre- 
dations upon American commerce were 
fitted out, armed, manned and victualled 
in British ports. The best heavy guns 
known to the British marine—Armstrong, 
Whitworth, Blakeley and other rifled can- 
non of heaviest weight, were put on board 


‘of them, and the commanders were each 


furnished with a commission from the 
Confederate States government, handsome 
in design, handsome in execution and 
handsomely printed on finest vellum, the 
whole done in England. A fac simile of 
one of these commissions is here given, 
from Lossing’s ‘* Pictorial History of the 
Civil War.’’ It is a little less than one 
third the size of the original. The ma- 
terial and execution of the instrument is 
much superior to those issued by the Na- 
tional Government. The space within 
the wreath on the trophy vignette at the 
bottom is the place for the seal. 
According to “ A Register of the Com- 
missioned and Warrant Officers of the 


Navy of the Confederate States, to January 
1, 1864,’’ printed at Richmond, the Navy 
Department was composed of the Secretary 
of the Navy, with a chief Clerk, three in- 
ferior clerks, and messenger ; an Office of 
Orders and Details; Office of Ordnance 
and Hyrography; Office of Provisions 
and clothing, and Office of Medicine and 
Surgery. That ‘‘ Register’? contained 
several hundred names of officers, inclu- 
ding all ranks known in the National 
Navy, from. Admiral down. ‘There were 
one Admiral (Franklin Buchanan), twelve 
Captains, three provisional captains, forty- 
one commanders and a large nnmber of 
inferior officers. Of the higher grade of 
officers, a large number of them had be- 
longed to the National Navy. 

At the time this ‘‘ Register’? was made 
up, there were several of the Anglo-Con- 
federate vessels on the high seas waging 
war against the commerce of the United 
States ; and they had already captured 193 
American merchant ships, whereof all but 
17 were burned. The aggregate value of 
these vessels and their cargoes was the sum 
of $13,455,000. So dangerous became 
the navigation of the ocean for American 
vessels, that about rooo American ships 
were sold to foreign merchants, chiefly 
British. This was the logical and hoped 
for conclusion of the early proclamation 
by the British Queen that the Confede- 
rates must be regarded as possessing ‘‘ bel- 
ligerent rights,’’ and treated as a separate 
nation, British greed with admirable 
forecast, saw thatthe concession of bellige- 
rent rights would lead to privateering, and 
the driving of the carrying trade of the 
Americans into British bottoms, To these 
bottoms, full two thirds of the carrying 
trade between the United States and 
Europe, was driven. For this advantage, 
and with the hope and expectation that 
free trade would follow the triumph of the 
Confederates, the British Government, the 
avowed enemy of Slavery, did all in its 
power to perpetuate Slavery by assisting 
the course of the Confederates. The 
selfishness of the British, so placed in 
opposition to their boasted philanthropy 
was the subject of the following keen 
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epigram in the London Punch entitled 
‘* Shop and Freedom ;”’ 


“Though with the North we sympathise, 
It must not be forgotten, 

That with the South we’ve stronger ties, 
Which are composed of cotton. 


Whereof our imports’ mount unto 
A sum of many figures ; 

And where would be our calico, 
Without the toil of niggers? 


The South enslaves their fellow men 
Whom we love all so dearly; 

The North keeps commerce bound again 
Which touches us more nearly. 


Thus a divided duty we 
Perceive in this hard matter— 
Free trade, or sable brothers free? 
O, will we choose the latter? 
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The upshot of the matter of British aid 
having been given to the Confederate 
Navy, led to the presentation by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, of a bill 
of items of damages, and a claim for 
remuneration. An international commis- 
sion, from whose decision there was no ap- 
peal, directed Great Britain to pay to the 
United States the sum of $ 15,500,000, to be 
distributed among the sufferers from the 
violence of the Anglo-confederate cruisers. 
And it is estimated that British subjects 
engaged in the unlawful business of 
blockade- running to carry supplies to the 
Confederates which its own navy could 
not do, lost more money by the capture of 
these vessels and cargoes, by several mil- 
lions, than was made by their expeditions. 





THE ERIE CANAL. 


When General Schuyler was in England 
in 1761, he visited the canal that connected 
the coal mines of Worsley with Manches- 
ter, then just completed by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and saw the viaduct over the 
Irwell, which Brindley bad recently fin- 
ished, by which vessels crossed that 
stream at an elevation of about 40 feet. 
He was deeply impressed with the subject, 
as having a bearing upon the question 
which took possession of his mind, whether 
Lake Champlain and possibly the greater 
lakes might not be connected with the 
navigable waters of the Hudson River, by 
means of a canal? He corresponded with 
Professor Brand, of London, on the sub- 
ject, after his return, and urged the 
consideration of a Northern canal, upon 
several of his countrymen. But the 
country was in a too unsettled state, then, 
to entertain the idea of such an under- 
taking ; but after the old war for independ- 
ence, he revived the scheme, and was 
nobly seconded by Elkanah Watson, who 
had travelled on the canals in Flanders 
and Holland, and who, in 1788 made a 
journey up the Mohawk Valley, to Fort 
Schuyler (now Rome), when he conceived 
the idea of a water connection between 
the Hudson River and Lake Ontario, by 
means of a canal. The joint labors and 


influence of Schuyler and Watson brought 
about the formation of two Inland Lock 
Navigation companies, one for the con- 
struction of a canal by way of the Mohawk 
to Wood creek and Oneida Lake, called 
the Western company, and the other from 
the navigable waters of the Hudson, to 
Lake Champlain, called the Northern 
company. General Schuyler was made 
President of both companies, and Thomas 
Eddy, a Quaker, was appointed treasurer 
of the Western company. 

In 1796, a plan proposed by Mr. Eddy 
for a canal to connect the Mohawk with 
the Seneca river direct, was sanctioned by 
the Western company, and the work was 
speedily accomplished. This led Gouver- 
neur Morris, in 1801, to conceive the 
greatest of all canal projects, the con- 
struction of a spacious one through the 
country, by the nearest and most practi- 
cable route, from the Hudson River to 
Lake Erie, which was accomplished a little 
more than twenty years later. 

In 1803, Morris gave an outline of his 
plan to Simeon De Witt, the Surveyor 
General of the State of New York. De 
Witt thought it chimerical, and so ex- 
pressed himself to Mr. Geddes, a land 
surveyor, in Onondagacounty. The latter 
thought the project feasable. Geddes 
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counselled with Jessey Hawley, of Western 
New York, who wrote a series of articles 
in favor of the scheme, in 1807 and 1808, 
over the signature of ‘‘ Hercules.’’ They 
were the first papers printed on the sub- 
ject of the Erie Canal. In 1808, 
Joshua Furman introduced a resolution 
into the Assembly of the State of New 
York, for the survey of a canal route, 
with a view of asking Congress to grant 
moneys for the construction of the pro- 
posed work. Geddes was intrusted with 
the service of making surveys in central 
New York, and his report was so favorable 
that it attracted general attention. 
Commissions were appointed in 1810 to 
explore a canal route through the centre 
of the State. De Witt Clinton was at the 
head of thatcommission. In April, 1811, 
an act was passed to provide for the im- 
provement of the internal navigation of 
the State, and Gouverneur Morris, De Witt 
Clinton, Simeon De Witt, Wm. North, 
Thomas Eddy, Robert R. Livingston and 
Robert Fulton, (fac similies of whose signa- 
tures are given in this paper) were ap- 
pointed Commissioners.’ Efforts were im- 
mediately set on foot to induce the Gene- 
ral Government to aid in the construction 
of the canal, and pecuniary aid and moral 


1 Gouverneur Morris was born in lower West- 
chester county (Morisania), N. Y. in 1732, and 
died there in 1816, He was a lawyer, statesman 
and orator; and he was an active patriot all through 
the struggle for Independence. Ie was the literary 
author of the Constitution of the United States, 
and represented his country in foreign courts. 

De Witt Clinton was son of General James 
Clinton. He was a statesman and a soldier and 
was active in all public enterprises for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the prosperity of his 
country. He was Governor of the State of New 
York from 1817 to 1822, and from 1824 to 1827. 
He died in Albany, in 1828. 

Simeon De Witt, was a soldier in the Continen- 
tal army and its geographer. He was surveyor- 
general of New York for 50 years, from 1784 to 
1834, and was also chancellor of that State, and 
member of many Scientific and Literary Societies. 
He died at Albany, in 1834. 

William North was a soldier of the Revolution, 
and was aide to our Baron de Steuben. He was 
one of the Baron's favorites and inherited much of 
that officer’s property. For awhile he was adju- 
tant and inspector of the United States army, and 
was also a member of the National Senate. He 


influence were sought among the States 
and Territories of the country west of the 
Alleghany mountains. Among other men 
in authority, in those regions, appealed to 
by the Commissioners, was David Holmes, 
Governor of the Mississippi Territory. 
The following is a copy of their letter to 
him ; 
“ New York, Oct. 8, 1811. 

“ Sir: 

‘ By the law of the State of New York, of which 
we do ourselves the honor to inclose to your Excel- 
lency an exemplitied copy, we are directed to apply 
to the congress of the United States, or to the Legis- 
lature of any State or Territory to codperate and 
aid in opening a communication by means of Canal 
Navigation, between the Great Lakes and Hudson 
River. 

“ The good sense of the Territory over which 
you, Sir, preside, will readily perceive the benefit 
which must result from such navigation. But 
whatever may be the peculiar advantages which 
locality may give to particular parts of the United 
States, we feel a conviction that the general advan- 
tage to the whole nation is of such preponderating 
influence, as to render the present object of princi- 
pal, if not exclusive concern to the National 
Legislature. 

“ The State of New York is not ignorant of the 
Special benefit which she might receive to herself 
by holding in her own hands the best communica- 
tion between the Territory around the Lakes and 
the Atlantic ocean; neither is she so devoid of 
enterprise or resource as not to open that abundant 
source of influence and revenue. 

“ But she is disposed rather to grant than with- 
hold communication, ard not only to enter into any 
reasonable stipulation, but to give the aid of her 


was appointed adjutant-genl. of the army in 1812, 
but declined. He died in New York, in 1836. 

Thomas Eddy was a quaker and a philanthropist. 
A native of Philadelphia, he learned the mercan- 
tile business there, but pursued it in the city of 
New York. He was active in originating the 
“ Penitentiary. system” of New York; and in 
every good work he was so active, that he was 
called the “ American Howard.”” He died in New 
York, in 1827. 

Robert R. Livingston was the eminent statesman 
and patriot, and first chancellor of the State of 
New York. He was also the first Secretary of 
State of the new government declared by the pre- 
amble to the resolution of independence; and he 
administered the oath of office to Washington, as 
President of the Republic. He represented his 
country in France, and was active in public enter- 
prises. He died in 1813. 

Robert Fulton was the eminent American who 
introduced mankind to the blessings to be derived 
from navigation by steam. He died in 1815.-[Ep.] 
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legislative authority to those measures which in the 
prosecution of the business may be found needful, 

“ There are two modes, Sir, by which your terri- 
tory may_contribute to this great work; by procu- 
ring appropriations, and by that influence in the 
councils of the Union to which it is entitled. The 
former mode will certainly not be unacceptable. 
Whether the money granted shall be in the form of 
a gift or loan, will of course depend on the ulterior 
consideration whether the canal is forever to be free, 
or whether being made at the expense of New 
York, it shall be subject’ to such transit duties as 
from a regard to her special interest or convenience 
she may from time to time think proper to impose. 
In the former case, the bounty of your territory will 
be patriotically offered and frankly received. Loans 
may in both cases, be useful. 
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‘“‘ But what appears to us most suitable on the 
occasion, and which, therefore, we most earnestly 
solicit, is the exercise of your territorial influence 
in the public councils of our country to provide for 
the whole expenses of this canal: which, to use 
the pertinent expression of the law under which we 
act, will encourage agriculture, promote commerce 
and manufactures, facilitate a free and.general in- 
tercourse between different parts of the United 
States, tend to the aggrandisement and prosperity 
of the country, and consolidate and strengthen the 
Union. 

“ We take the liberty to request that your excel- 
lency will have the goodness to communicate this 
application to the Legislature of your territory, and 
give it that aid which it may, in your opinion, 
deserve. 


“‘ With perfect respect, we have the honor to be 
“ Sir, your Excellency’s Most obedient Servants, 
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The application for aid to the general 
government was unsuccessful, and the 
second war for independence that broke 
out soon afterwards, caused a suspension 
of active operations. At the close of that 
war, the project was revived. In April, 
1816, the Legislature of the State of New 
York made provisions for a definite survey. 
The State resolved to construct the canal. 
The work was begun at Rome on the 4th 
of July, 1817, and in 1825, the first boat 
passed from Buffalo to New York, bearing 
the Governor of the State (De Witt Clin- 
ton) and others, with some of the waters 
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of Lake Erie, which were carried out and 
cast into the Atlantic Ocean, thus wedding 
Neptune with the Naiades of the forest. 
Four of the original commissioners—Clin- 
ton, De Witt, North and Eddy—partici- 
pated in the brilliant ceremonials at the 
nuptials. Livingston had then been dead 
twelve years, Fulton ten, and Morris, the 
projector of the great work, had been in 
his grave eight years. He had lived long 
enough to be assured, by the action of the 
authorities of his State, that the work 
would be done. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EGYPT CHURCH. 


The Recorp is indebted to the Rev. J. H. Dubbs, 
of Philadelphia, for the following paper : 


The student of the local history of 
Pennsylvania, is often puzzled by the oc- 
currence of geographical terms, which he 
cannot find on the map. 

Some of these, such as the names given 
by the Swedes to their earliest settlements, 


have become obsolete; while others, which 
are principally of German origin, still 
have a local currency, but have never been 
legally recognized, and are somewhat 
loosely applied to certain districts of coun- 
try whose geographical boundaries have 
never been accurately determined. 

Of the latter character is that region, 
situated in the Eastern part of Lehigh 
county, north of Allentown, which in 
ancient documents is termed ** Aegypten,’’ 
or less properly ‘‘ Aegypta,’’ and is in 
English generally known as, ‘‘ Egypt.’’ 
Originally the name was probably applied 
to nearly all the territory now included in 
the townships bearing the name of White- 
hall; but its significance has gradually con- 
tracted, like the fairy pavilion in the Ara- 
bian tale, until it has come to designate 
only the rich valley within a radius of a 
mile or two from the old Egypt Church in 
North Whitehall township, around which, 
indeed, the whole history of our ‘‘Aegyp- 
ten ’’ may be said to cluster. 


In this neighborhood was established 
one of the earliest German settlements in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. At first, however, 
it was called in general terms ‘‘ the settle- 
ment on the Lehigh,’’ and it is not until 
1752, that I find in the Church Records 
any notice of the name ‘‘ Aegypten.’’ 
Tradition has it, that the present name 
was first given by the people of the neigh- 
boring settlement of Allemaengel,’ who in 
times of famine were often compelled to 
draw their supplies from the Lehigh settle- 
ment. What was more natural than that, 
on such occasions, they should have been 
reminded of the journey of the sons of 
Jacob ‘‘to Egypt to. buy corn,’’ and that 
they should have named the _ valley 
‘* Aegypten,”’ in allusion to ‘‘ the glorious 
valley of old father Nile ?’’ 

The earliest settlers in Egypt and its 
vicinity were almost exclusively members 
of the Reformed Church. The Palliets 
(now written Balliet), the Voiturins (now 
written Wotring or Woodring), and pro- 


1 Allemaengel was a name formerly applied toa 
district, now included in the townships of Lynn, in 
Lehigh county, and Albany, in Berks. The name 
literally signified “all wants,” or as Bishop De 
Schweinitz more elegantly renders it, general desti- 
tution ; and was derived from the supposed barren- 
ness of the soil, and the numerous privations and 
dangers to which the early settlers were exposed.— 
[J. H. D.J 












bably some others were of Huguenot des- 
cent; the Schreibers were natives of Nie- 
derbrunn, in Alsace ; the Schaads having 
emigrated from the province of Hanau, 
were long familiarly known as ‘‘ the 
Hanauers ;’’ but the greater number— 
among whom we might mention such names 
as Kohler, Kern, Burghalter, Mickly, 
Troxel, Steckel, and many others—are 
said to have been generally natives of 
Switzerland, and Egypt was consequently 
often called a Swiss settlement.' 

As these people had all been members 
of the Reformed Church in Europe, it 
was but natural that they should organize 
a congregation, holding tothe same reli- 
gious confession. There were, indeed, from 
the beginning, a few Lutherans in the neigh- 
borhood, including such respectable fami- 
lies as the Saegers and the Ruchs ; but it was 
not till many years after the first settle- 
ment that they found themselves suffi- 
ciently numerous to organize a separate 
congregation. 

The oldest document in the possession 
of the Reformed congregation is a Baptis- 
mal Record, bound in the most primitive 
manner, with strips of buckskin, serving 
instead of clasps. The title page bears 
the motto: Omnia ad Dei gloriam salu- 
temque nostrarum animarum ; and a Ger- 
man inscription, of which the following is 
a translation : 

‘* Baptismal Record of the congregation 
at the Lehigh, in which are to be recorded 
the names of children baptized, the names 
of their parents, and also the names of 
their sponsors. 

Commenced March 22d, 1733.” 


I. Panricus Soelfediaa Me. 


Seihisae ces. Tague nas, 





1 The writer is indebted to Edward Kohler, Esq., 
for a skillfully prepared draught of Egypt and its 
vicinity, containing the names’ of many of the ori- 
ginal proprietors, though unfortunately drawn on 
too extensive a scale for publication in the RECORD. 
We propose to deposit it in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, where it may, per- 
haps, gladden the eyes of some future local histor- 
ian.—[J. N. D.] 
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Goetschius' remained pastor of the 
Egypt Church until 1736, after which his 
name disappears from the record. About 
the year 1740, he returned to Switzerland, 
and subsequently brought his family to 
America, but where they settled is not de- 
finitely known.’ 

For a number of years after the organi- 
zation of the congregation, and before the 
building of a church, religious services 
were held alternately in the houses of 
Peter Troxel and George Kern. 

The first baptism recorded in ‘* Aegyp- 
ten’’ by Rev. Mr. Goetschius was that 
of a son of ‘‘ the respectable Peter Troxel, 
church-censor of the Reformed congrega- 
tion at this place,’’ and his wife, Juliana 
Catharine. The child was baptized on the 
26th of October, 1733, and was named 
Johannes. The sponsors were Nicholas 
Kern, Johannes Egender ,and Margaret 
Egender. It is not usual at present to 
have so many sponsors at baptism, and the 
office of ‘‘church-censor’’ is now, we be- 
lieve, entirely unknown in our American 
German Churches. 

For several years after the resignation 





1 Rev. John Henry Goetschius, or Goetschy, as 
he was popularly called, was one of the earliest Re- 
formed ministers in Pennsylvania, He was a native 
of Zurich, in Switzerland, and came to this coun- 
try as a candidate of Theology, with special license 
to administer the sacraments. That he considered 
himself a minister at this time is shown by the 
monogram of the letters V. D. M., attached to his 
signature, but he subsequently received full ordina- 
tion from the Presbyterian Synod of Philadelphia, 
in 1737. In 1730 he became pastor of the church 
at New Goshenhoppen in Montgomery county, 
where he remained until 1739, and during this time 
he was, for a time at least, simultaneously pastor 
of the churches at “ Alt Coshenhoppen, New Cos- 
henhoppen, Schwam, Sacon, Aegypten, Macedonia 
Missilem, Oli, Bern and Dolpenhagen.” These 
were at that time the only (German) Reformed con- © 
greg tions in a district, which is now occupied by 
at least forty Reformed ministers.—[J. H. D.] 


2 Goetschius had a son, who was also named 
John Henry. He became a prominent minister of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and resided for 
many years at Hackensack, N.J. This son is 


said in the “ Manual of the Reformed Church ” to 
have been born in 1718, in “ Liguria,” which is_ 
probably a typographical error for Tiguria—theé 
Latin name of Zurich.—[J. H. D.] 
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of Goetschius, the Egypt Church was 
without a regular pastor. It was, how- 
ever, occasionally supplied by the Rev. 
John Philip Boehm, who resided in Mont- 
gomery county, nearly forty miles away. 

Mr. Boehm was a man of talent and in- 
fluence, and took a prominent part in the 
theological controversies of the day. A 
sketch of his life may be found in Har- 
baugh’s ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers of the Re- 
formed Church.”’ 

Our record informs us that, while the 
church was still vacant, three children 
were taken to the Saucon Church—a dis- 
tance of 15 miles,’ and were there baptized 
on the 23d of September, 1740, by ‘* Herr 
Inspector Peter Heinrich Torschius.’’ We 
have no hesitation in identifying this ‘‘ In- 
spector’’ with the Rev. P. H. Dorstius, a 
minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
residing in Bucks county, who had _ pro- 
bably been commissioned to visit and in- 
spect the German churches, and to report 
their condition to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in Europe. 

The next pastor at Egypt was Rev. John 
Conrad Wuertz, who imitates Goetschius in 
styling himself Helvetico Tigurinus. ‘This 
minister had a fashion of varying the ortho- 
graphy of his name, changing from Wuertz 
to Wurtz, and finally settling down to Wirtz 
—a bad practice, which in this, asin many 
other instances, has caused much confusion. 
He remained in charge from 1742 to 1744, 
when he removed to Springfield, Bucks 
county, and in 1751, to Rockaway, N. J. 
It seems that he did not stand in any regu- 
lar ecclesiastical connection when he 
preached in Egypt ;? but was finally re- 


! On the way they must have passed near the site 
of the present town of Bethlehem, which was 
founded by the Moravians in the following year, 
1741. It is said that, for a long time, there was 
but a single house between Bethlehem and Egypt, 
a distance of twelve miles, 


? Schlatter says in his “Journal ;” “ On the 15th 
(of Oct., 1746), a certain J. C. Wirts (sic), of 
Zurich, came to visit me, and endeavored to excuse 
himself for having served as a minister for several 
years in some tage. ip gnee in this country, with- 
out any regular call or ordination. He said he had 
. done this partly in compliance with the earnest soli- 
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gularly ordained by the Presbyterian pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick. 

After the resignation of Mr. Wuertz, 
there seems to have been another vacancy, 
from 1744 to 1751, during which period 
the church was, in part at least, supplied 
by Rev. J. P. Boehm, and the distinguished 
Rev. Michael Schlatter. Boehm died sud- 
denly on the rst of May, 1749, at an ad- 
vanced age, after having on the previous 
day administered the Lord’s Supper in the 
Egypt congregation. 

Of Schlatter it is not necessary that we 
should say much, as his life has been writ- 
ten by Rev. Dr. Harbaugh—a book, by the 
way which contains a vast amount of anti- 
quarian lore. Brief biographical sketches 
may also be found in Appleton’s ‘‘Cyclope- 
dia,’’ and in Drakes’ ‘‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography.’’ 

It is enough,to remark, that Schlatter 
was to the German Reformed, what the 
elder Muhlenberg was to the Lutheran 
Church—the ruling spirit that brought 
order out of the chaos of its early history. 
In his journal he has but little to say con- 
cerning the Egypt Church, probably on 
account of its inaccessibility, lying in the 
midst of what was then almost a wilder- 
ness. ‘* On the 8th of November, 1748,”’ 
he says, ‘‘I received a call for a minister 
from the congregations called Egypt and 
Heidelberg. They desire to have a per- 
manent pastor, and obligate themselves for 
£42 or 280 Dutch guilders as salary.’’ In 
the same year he states that the charge 
composed of the Heidelberg, Egypt and 
Jordan congregations is without a regular 
minister. In 1752 the vacancy was how- 
ever supplied by the Rev. John Jacob 
Wissler, a native of Dillenberg, in Nassau. 
He was one of six ininisters whom Schlat- 
ter had brought from the Fatherland. 
Until recently it was supposed that he must 
have died soon after his arrival, as nothing 
was known of his subsequent history ; but 


citations of the people; who would rather be edi- 
fied by an unordained teacher than remain entirely 
destitute of spiritual nourishment.” 

In 1761, Wirtz accepted a call to the Reformed 
Church of York, Pennsylvania, where he died sud- 
denly on Wednesday, Sept. 21st, 1763. 












our record shows that he was pastor of the 
Egypt charge until 1754. About this 
time he probably died, as in the Coetal 
minutes of 1757, there is mention made 
of a gift to his widow. 

The records during Wissler’s pastorate 
are well kept, and include eighteen 
baptisms and thirty-five confirmations. He 
also solemnized several marriages, of which 
the following is the first on the record: 
** Aegypten, November 28th, 1752. On 
this day Samuel, a legitimate son of 
Nicholas Saeger and Anna Eva, a legiti- 
mate daughter of the late Frederick Eber- 
hard, were admitted to the state of Holy 
Matrimony.”’ 

Mr. Wissler also entered on the record 
of the Egypt Church certain memoranda 
which, strictly speaking, belonged to the 
history of neighboring congregations. Of 
these the following may serve as a speci- 
men : 

‘*N. B.—Anna Margaret Heilmann, on 
the 22d of April, 1753, presented the con- 
gregation at the Jordan a beautiful white 
altar-cloth. May God reward this praise- 
worthy, christian work with the most 
abundant blessings.’’ 

The records of the Reformed congrega- 
tion now grow brighter and clearer, though 
it does not appear who were the pastors 
from 1755 to 1763. Whoever they were 
they kept the records carefully, though it 
is to be regretted that they neglected to 
record their own names. At this early 
period the ‘‘church-books’’ is our only 
guide, and where this fails us, we are left 
entirely in the dark. 

The last entry on our record for the 
year 1763, was the baptism on the r2th of 
April, of an infant daughter of Hans 
Schneider and his wife, Margaret. Poor 
child! On the 8th of October, of the 
same year, she was murdered by the 
Indians, in her mother’s arms. Father, 
mother and three children were all scalped; 
but one child recovered, and lived to an 
advanced age. The same party of Indians 
on the same day murdered two children 
of John Jacob Mickley ; killed and scalped 
Mrs. Jacob Alleman, with her child; and 
26 
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committed many other outrages.! During 
this incursion eighteen persons are said to 
have been mnrdered within the limits of 
what is now Lehigh county, all of whom 
were unoffending German people, who 
had never molested an Indian.? The in- 
dignation aroused by these unprovoked 
outrages finally resulted in the cruel mas- 
sacre, in December, 1763, of the Christian 
Conestoga Indians, who were probably 
entirely innocent of the crimes laid to 
their charge. 

During these Indian incursions, the peo- 
ple of Egypt generally found a refuge in 
the house of Adam Deshler, which is still 
standing, and is familiarly known as ‘ the 
old fort.’”’ Here, on the occasion above 
referred to, the women and children re- 
mained in comparative safety, while the 
men, twenty in number, went in pursuit 
of the enemy, whom, however, they failed 
to find. The old house is built of stone, 
with diminutive doors and windows, and 
bids fair to stand for a century to come, 
if ‘* modern improvement’’ will consent 
to spare the venerable relic. 

In 1764, we can affirm with reasonable 
certainty, the Lutheran congregation was 
first organized. Hitherto the Lutherans 
had been compelled to travel some dis- 
tance to attend a church of their own de- 





1 On the 8th of October, 1863, a number of gen- 
tlemen commemorated the centennial anniversary by 
visiting the scenes of this ancient massacre. On this 
occasion Joseph J. Mickley, -, of Philadelphia, 
the well-known numismatist and antiquarian, who 
is himself, a great-grandson of the above mentioned 
John Jacob Mickley, read an exhaustive monograph 
on the whole subject, in which all the particulars 
were minutely detailed. We regret that this valua- 
ble composition still remains unpublished.—[J. 
H. D, 


? An Indian family which had for some reason, 
been banished from an Indian village on the east 
side of the Lehigh river, had found a refuge in 
Egypt and built a cabin on land of Jacob Kohler, 
near his residence. ‘The two families,” says 
Edward Kohler, Esq. “ dwelt for a number of years 
peaceably together, probably until 1742, when, at 
the command of the Six Nations, all the Indians in 
the neighborhood were compelled to remove to 
Wyoming.—{J. H. D.] 
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nomination,’ but in this year the Reformed 
and Lutheran congregations agreed to 
build a church in concert. For this pur- 
pose Peter Steckel of the Reformed, and 
Christian Saeger of the Lutheran Church, 
presented to each congregation, respec- 
tively, half an acre of land, and the 
church was built on the line, so that it 
stood on land belonging partly to the Re- 
formed and partly to the Lutheran Church, 
A sort of release is still extant, written in 
English, in which the land is granted ‘‘ for 
the united use of the High and Low 
churches.’’ This, of course, means Lu- 
theran and Reformed, but I know of no 
other instance where the two confessions 
have been so designated. 

In the same year (1764), a Union 
Church was erected—a rough log build- 
ing, in which planks laid on blocks of 
wood were made to serve as pews, and 
though the church has since been twice 
rebuilt, the two congregations have at all 
times occupied the same church, though 
on alternate Sundays. Such alliances be- 
tween different denominations are not gen- 
erally supposed to be auspicious ; but it is 


mere justice to state that, so far as we 
know, there has never been the least dis- 
agreement between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations of Egypt. F 
From 1764 to 1770, the pastor of the 
Reformed congregation was Rev. J. Daniel 


1 Rev. H. M. Muhlenberg mentions the names 
of the Lutheran congregations in the northern part 
of Lehigh county, in the following paragraph, writ- 
ten in 1754: 

“ In an extensive region to the northwest, there 
are four congregations called Heidelberg, Weissen- 
burg, Jordan and Macunschy. These congrega- 
tions were very poor, and, therefore, desiring to be 
served by a pastor, they hired several vagabond 
ministers at a miserable salary, and got along as 
well as they could until. 1752, when they secured 
the services of the Rev. Mr. Schertlein, who bought 
a piece of land, built a house; and attended to the 
duties of his office. From the testimonials which 
he brought with him, we learn that Rev. Mr, 
Schertlein was a minister in the Duchy of Wurtem- 
berg. He recently attended our annual meeting in 
New Hanover, presented the necessities of his con- 
gregations, and expressed himself in such a man- 
ner, that we have great hopes of his success,’’— 


(J. H. D.] 
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Gross, or Gros, as he sorietimes spelt his 
name.*? Though a man of great ability, 
Dr. Gross was not popular in his charge, 
and as is usual in such cases, many things 
were said to his discredit. In 1770 he re- 
moved to Springfield, Bucks county, and 
in 1772 to the State of New York. His 
reasons for leaving his Pennsylvania con- 
gregations, according to a letter written in 
1773, were ‘‘ want of love, stubborn con- 
duct, neglect on the part of his members 
in attending on Divine worship, etc.’’ It 
is evident that there was considerable bit- 
terness on both sides. 

We are unable to state positively the 
name of the first pastor of the Lutheran 
congregation. ‘The early records are lost, 
and the present writer may as well confess, 
that he is not sufficiently familiar with the 
early history of the Lutheran Church to 
supply this deficiency from other sources. 
Possibly a certain Rev. Mr. Roth, who 
labored independently in the neighbor- 
hood, may have preached there until 1769, 
when Rev. Jacob Van Buskirk became the 
regular pastor. Van Buskirk was a man 
of ability, and especially excelled as a 
catechist. He had labored very accepta- 
bly in Germantown, Pa., but at the request 
of the ministerium, removed ‘‘ further up 
the country, where several new congrega- 
tions had lately been organized.’’ Hadlesche 
Nachrichten, p. 1125. After laboring for 
several years, Van Buskirk resigned the 
Egypt Church, though he continued pastor 
of several neighboring congregations. He 
was succeeded by a Rev. Mr. Yung, who 
remained but a short time, and is believed 
to have ended his days in Virginia. 

His successor, Rev. Daniel Lehmann, 
was a man of considerable ability. He 
had been well educated in Germany, but 
on his arrival in America, found himself 
unable-to pay his passage, and according 
to the barbarous custom of the times, was 
sold as a redemptioner. Rev. Mr. Kunze, 


? Rev, John Daniel Gross, D.D., born at Deux- 
ponts, in the Palatinate, 1737. Died at Canajoharie, 
New York, May 25th, 1812, Professor in Colum- 
bia College, and pastor of the German Reformed 
Church, of New York. Author of a work on 

_ Moral Philosophy.” —[J. H. D.] 















of Philadelphia, paid his passage, and set 
him free, and subsequently gave him some 
instructions in Theology. Having become 
tutor in the family of Rev. Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk, he preached occasionally for vacant 
congregations, and in 1778, was ordained, 
pastor of the Egypt charge. He remained 
but a few years at this place, and spent the 
rest of his life in Berks county, where he 
died, Oct. 2d, 1810. 

Rev. Jacob Van Buskirk subsequently 
became pastor the second time, and served 
the congregation faithfully for many years. 

After the brief pastorate of the Rev. 
Mr. Plitt, Rev. J. Caspar Dill, in the year 
1800, became Lutheran minister at Egypt. 
He was an excellent man, and in our early 
youth the old people still spoke of him with 
the highest reverence. His successor was 
Rev. Henry Geissenhainer, who, however, 
remained but a short time. 

For thirty years, from 1771 to 1801, 
Rev. Abraham Blumer was pastor of the 
Reformed congregation. He was a native 
of Switzerland, and had in early life 
served as chaplain in the army of the King 
of Sardinia. While he was pastor at Egypt 
he also preached in the Allentown, Jordan 
and Union Churches. During the Revo- 
lution the bells of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, were hidden under the floor of his 
church in Allentown, in order to save them 
from the British. 

Mr. Blumer was a man of high culture 
and unblemished reputation. He died in 
1822, aged 85 years. 

During his pastorate in 1785, the second 
church was built. It was in its day con- 
sidered a fine edifice. Like most of our 
old churches it was built of stone, having 
galleries on three sides; while the fourth 
was reserved for the tall pulpit, which was 
variously supposed to resemble a lily, a 
tulip, or even a wine glass. Directly in 
front of the pulpit stood a large square 
altar. The building was fifty feet in length 
by forty in breadth, and its general appear- 
ance, as we remember it, was solemn and 
impressive. 

It is rather remarkable that for ninety- 
seven years, from 1771 to 1868, the Re- 
formed congregation had but three pas- 
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tors: Rev, A. Blumer from 1771 to 1801 ; 
Rev. John Gobrecht,' from 1801 to 1831 ; 
and Rev. J. S. Dubbs, D.D.,? from 1831 
to 1868. Not one of these, however, 
held his office as long as Rev. W. Meend- 
sen, who succeeded Rev. Mr. Geissen- 
hainer as Lutheran pastor, in 1810, and 
remained in charge until 1859—a period 
of 49 years. He died about a year agoin 
the 93d year of his age. 

During the pastorate of Dr. Dubbs and 
Father Meendsen, in the year 1851, the 
third church was built, It is a fine, large 
brick edifice, with tower and bell, and is, 
we think, a mode/ country chirch. 

After the subscriptions for its erection 
had been collected, the additional expen- 
ses were proportionally assessed upon the 
members of the congregations, and this 
assessment, I am told, was almost univer- 
sally accepted without dispute—a fact 
which speaks well for the peaceable dispo- 
sition of the people. 

Father Meendsen was succeeded as Lu- 
theran pastor, by Rev. Thomas Steck, who 
after laboring successfully for some years, 
accepted a call to Wilmington, Del. The 
present Lutheran pastor is the Rev. Mr. 
Reninger. 

In 1868, Rev. S. A. Leinbach became 
the successor of the Rev. Dr. Dubbs, and 
is now the pastor of the Reformed congre- 
gation. 

We cannot close our sketch of the his- 
tory of the Egypt Church, without some 
reference to its ancient congregational 


1 Rev. John Gobrecht, a son of Rev. John 
Christopher Gobrecht, of Hanover, Pa., died in 
1831, aged 57. He was a man of unblemished 
life, and was greatly beloved. His remains rest in 
the Egypt church-yard,—[J. H. D.] 


2 Rev. J. S. Dubbs, D.D., born in Upper Mil- 
ford, Lehigh county, Oct. 16th, 1796, who was for 
many years pastor of the Reformed churches at 
Allentown, Egypt, &c., has retired from the active 
work of the ministry, on account of the infirmities 
of old age. He is the father of the writer of this 
article. During his ministry, he preached be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 sermons; baptized 6,855 
children and adults ; confirmed 3,780 persons ; per- 
formed the marriage ceremony 2,014 times; 
and attended 2,750 funerals, He also preached at 
the laying of the corner-stone or the consecration 
of 58 churches, 
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school, with which the writer regards it as 
one of the privileges of his life to have 
been in early youth connected. In those 
days the school-house stood near the 
church, and was in part occupied by the 
school, while the rest served as the resi- 
dence of the schoolmaster and his family. 
Every morning we gathered in the school- 
room from miles around, and joined in sing- 
ing, and in the united repetition of the 
creed and the Lord’s prayer. The scrip- 
ture lesson was read, and the master then 
offered a short collect. Twice a week we 
repeated the ten commandments. All the 
people in the neighborhood were mem- 
bers, either of the Lutheran or Reformed 
Church, and so it came to pass that all the 
scholars over a certain age were divided 
into two classes, each of which was in- 
structed in the catechism of the church of 
their parents, preparatory to the catecheti- 
cal lectures of their pastor, which they 
were expected to attend at the proper 
time. In the evening we again separated 
with singing and prayer. How earnestly 
we all sang, with one heart and one voice, 
that ancient German choral, Ach dletd bei 
uns Herr Jesu Christ: 

“ Lord Jesus Christ, abide we pray; 

The evening comes we've spent the day. 

Thy blessed word and sacrament 

May we preserve unto life’s end.” 


Let it not be supposed that our feelings 
were morbid or melancholy. It was with 
a joyous heart that on our way homeward 
we made the valley ring with such hymns 
as— 

* Seeing I am Jesus’ Lamb 

Ever glad at heart I am,” 

Or “ I am baptized into Thy name, 
O! Father, Son and Holy Ghost; 
Among Thy seed a place I claim, 
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Among Thy consecrated host ; 
Buried with Christ and dead to sin, 
Thy spirit now shall dwell within.” 


In those days our school was in some re- 
spects, decidedly old-fashioned. The order 
of its religious services had probably re- 
mained unchanged for more than a cen- 
tury. From a literary point of view, there 
has been great improvement; from a reli- 
gious, we doubt whether it could be im- 
proved. A large school-building, with 
several apartments has since been erected, 
and the principal has competent assistants 
to aid him in his work. In imparting in- 
structions, the English language is now al- 
most exclusively employed. 

The schoolmaster has always been in 
German congregations, a very important 
personage. He is expected to play the 
organ in church, to teach the young to 
sing, and in many respects to be an assis- 
tant to the minister. In most instances 
the congregational schools have recently 
conformed to the common-school law, and 
the teachers are, therefore, in part sup- 
ported bythe State. In Egypt, the teacher 
receives for his services in the church, in 
addition to a small annual stipend, the use 
of a house and about ten acres of land. 
The present organist and teacher, Mr. 
Francis G. Bernd, has held these offices 
for more than twenty-seven years, and still 
retains the respect and affection of the 
whole community. 

In preparing this article, the writer has 
to a great extent confined himself to the 
ecclesiastical history of Egypt, thus ex- 
cluding much interesting matter, which 
would otherwise be well worthy of record. 
Eastern Pennsylvania is a rich field for the - 
local historian, and deserves more atten- 
tion than it has hitherto received. 





BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 


I have before nie a letter-book kept by 
the Hon. Daniel Dulaney, of Maryland, 
in 1752, who, on the 26th of December, 
in that year, addressed a letter to Cecilous 


Calvert, Esq., a distant relation and name- 
sake of the second Lord Baltimore. Mr. 
Calvert married one of the daughters of 
George William Fairfax, of Belvoir, who was 















manager of the immense landed estate of 
his cousin, the eccentric old Lord Fairfax, 
styled the ‘‘ Lord of Greenway Court.”’ 

Mr. Dulaney’s' letter-book, is bound in 
the venerable parchment of royal days in 
America; and, for this reason, it appears 
to reflect more forcibly the shades of a 
hoary antiquity upon the progressive light 
of the present. A few extracts from the 
letter-book referred to may be agreeable to 
persons interested in the history of bound- 
ary lines between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, and Maryland and Virginia. 

Dating ‘‘ Annapolis, 26th Dec. 1752,” 
Mr. Dulaney writes: 

‘IT am heartily glad that the Penns 
themselves have given up their decree, as 
it seems to me by their petition to the 
Lords Justices, as well as by what Mr. 
Sharp writes to me, they have effectually 
done; and I flatter myself, that if ever 
there should be a new agreement, which 
I am persuaded they will endeavor, it will 
be very different from, and much more 
equal than that which the late Lord was 
drawn into; for by that agreement his 
Lordship gave up a great and valuable 
part of his province without any conside- 
ration in the world, unless the enjoyment 
of the rest free from their encroachments 
could be deemed a consideration.’’? 





1 Mr. Dulaney was a lawyer and statesman of 
considerable note in Maryland, during the latter 
half of the last century. He was commissary- 
general, secretary, attorney-general and councillor 
of Maryland before the Revolution. He opposed 
the stamp-act but remained loyal to the crown; and 
he was an able writer in favor of the government. 
In 1766, he wrote and published a tract entitled 
“ Considerations on the Propriety of imposing Taxes 
on the British colonies in North America for the 
purpose of a Revenue.” Mr. Dulaney died in 
Baltimore, on tlfe 19th of March, 1797, at the age 
of seventy-six years.—[Ep.] 


2 There had been, at this time, a long dispute 
concerning boundary lines between the Proprietors 
of the provinces of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and not a little sharp practice. The disputes were 
ended by the establishment of the line according to 
surveys made by Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, two distinguished English Mathematicians 
and astronomers, and completed in 1767. This is 
known in history as “ Mason & Dixon’s Line.” 
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In the following paragraph as in the pre- 
ceding, Mr. Dulaney refers to Charles, the 
last of the Lords Baltimore save one, 
Frederick, who died in 1751, and con- 
tinues: ‘‘ When that agreement was made 
the late lord was under every disadvan- 
tage, for he was unacquainted with his 
own affairs here, as there was nobody that 
attempted to lay a state of them before 
him but Mr. Lloyd who was truly zealous 
and indefatigable in his Lordship’s service, 
but he had such a prolix, and perhaps 
perplexed, way of writing, that his Lord- 
ship had not the patience to read, much 
less to consider, his letters, with the atten- 
tion the importance of the subject merited ; 
this his lordship owned frequently when 
he was here. 

‘*The Pennsylvanians, on the other 
hand, had a cunning set of men who were 
perpetually on the watch, knew and never 
failed to take advantage of every wrong 
step that was taken on the side of Mary- 
land; who knew how and made no diffi- 
culty to misrepresent or disguise any truth 
that made against them; who could give 
falsehood the appearance of truth, and 
were never at a loss for witnesses to prove 
or disprove any facts they advanced or 
denied. Mr. Thomas Penn has been long 
in Philadelphia, and is very well instructed, 
I do not mention these things from any 
other motive but a sense of duty to his 
lordship that he may be upon his guard, 
if any overtures should be made to him 
of a new agreement.”’ 

After noticing at considerable length 
the quarrels between the protestants, 
papists and jacobites, Mr. Dulaney con- 
tinues—‘‘I am not acquainted with the 
political principles of the papists, but I 
am sure they are not mad, which I am 
sure they must be, were they to attempt 
to disturb our protestant government, as 
their numbers in this province is very in- 
considerable in comparison of the protes- 
tants, and they are not tolerated at all, as 





It terminated the border wars on paper and in the 
courts which had existed for ninety years. The 
line formed the boundary between the free and 
slave-labor states.—[ED.] 
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I have often heard, in any of the other 
British Colonies but Pennsylvania. 

‘*I wrote several times to the late Lord 
Proprietary about an affair that I thought 
worthy of his attention, which was this; 
some dispute arose between the Virgin- 
ians and the Lord Fairfax concerning the 
limits of his lordship’s grant for the 
Northern neck, and commissioners were 
appointed, I think, by the crown to ascer- 
tain these limits; which commissioners 
proceeded, and instead of stopping at the 


South Branch which runs to the first foun- 
tain of Potomac, one of the boundaries 
of Maryland, crossed it to another branch, 
and by that means, cut off a great part of 
Maryland, and laid it within the preten- 
sions of Lord Fairfax, by which his 
lordship is no gainer, and the Lord Pro- 
prietary of Maryland a great loser.”’ 

This most interesting letter occupies six 
pages of a large book closely written. 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 
Baltimore Aug. 1873. 





THE SCHUYLER FAMILY AND ARMS. 


A representative of the Schuyler family 
first appeared in this country, in the year 
1650, in the person of Philip Pieterson 
Schuyler. He is first mentioned in history 
as a participant in a fracas at Albany, 
which grew out of a dispute about authority, 
in this wise : 

The Van Rensselaers who first owned 
the estate at and around Albany, with the 
title of ‘‘ Patroon,’’ never came to Ameri- 
ca, but entrusted the management of the 
property to agents. One of them was 
Brant Arent Van Slechtenhorst, from Guil- 
derland, an energetic man who came.to 
New Amsterdam the same year when Peter 
Stuyvesant arrived as governor of New 
Netherland. Van Slechtenhorst’s, energy 
and independence of spirit, soon made 
him a sort of rival in authority not only 
of the Commissary at Fort Orange, (Al- 
bany) but even of Stuyvesant himself. 
Jealousies arose between the ‘‘ Patroon’’ 
colony and the Dutch West India Com. 
pany. The colony of Rensselaerwyck 
was powerful, and the Company took 
measures to repress its growing influence. 
They claimed jurisdiction over the whole 
province, whilst the ‘‘ Colonie’’ as the 
Van Rensselaer settlement was called, ac- 
knowledged no authority within the do- 
main of Rensselaerwyck, outside of Fort 
Orange, excepting that of the ‘‘ Patroon”’ 
himself. So it was that Stuyvesant and 
Van Slechtenhorst became champions of 
rival interests, and each was endowed with 
his full measure of Dutch obstinacy. 


For about three years that quarrel went 
on. A crisis was produced by a demand 
of Governor Stuyvesant for a subsidy from 
Rensselaervyck. Van Slechtenhorst went 
to New Amsterdam to remonstrate with 
the Governor. Both gentlemen were un- 
yielding, and when they parted, both used 
language not ‘‘ gentlemanly.’’ Stuyvesant 
determined to apply his usual logic in 
such cases, physical force, and he sent an 
officer to bring Van Slechtenhorst forth- 
with before him on the day of the interveiw. 
He was at dinner when the officer arrived 
with his warrant, and that official, charged 
with bringing the culprit ‘‘ forthwith’’ 
would not allow him to finish his meal of 
fat venison. He was taken before the 
Governor and Council, who condemned 
him as an unruly subject. ‘‘ Can a man 
be condemned unheard ?’’ Van Slechten- 
horst asked. He was answered by an 
arrest. After four months detention on 
Manhattan. Island, he escaped in a sloop 
and returned to Rensselaerwyck, where he 
was soon joined by John B. Van Rensselaer, 
the first of that name who came to Ameri- 
ca, and who issued an order requiting all 
the freemen and other inhabitants of the 
** Colonie’ to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Patroon and his representative. 

The Dutch soldiers at Fort Orange 
caught the spirit of their master at New 
Amsterdam, and on New Year’s night 
1652, they sallied out of the fort and fired 
several shots at the ‘‘ Patroon’s’’ house. 
The roof, thatched with reeds, was fired 
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by burning gun-wads, and was saved 
from destruction with great difficulty. A 
violent quarrel ensued between the sol- 
diers and some friends of the ‘‘ Patroon.”’ 
On the following day, a son of Van Slech- 
tenhorst was assailed by the soldiers, badly 
beaten and dragged through 
the mud, whilst Johannes 
Dyckman, the Commissary 
at Fort Orange, stood by 
and cried out “Let him 
have it now, and the Devil 
take him !’’ Young Schuy- 
ler, who had married Mar- 
garet, a daughter of Com- 
missary Van Slechtenhorst a 
little more than a year be- 
fore, now appeared on the 
scene, as the champion of 
his brother-in-law, when 
Dyckman threatened to run 
him through with his sword. 
A general fracas ensued, but 
without any serious blood- 
shed. 

This was the first ap- 
pearance of aSchuyler in 
the history of the State of 
New York. And he seems 
not to have been a Schuyler, 
by name. In the original 
record of that family, writ- 
ten in the Dutch language, 
this first emigrant who bore 
the name appears as ‘* Philip 
Pieterson Van Schuyler,’’ 
which may be translated, 
**Philip, son of Peter, from 
Schuyler,’’ a place not far 
from Amsterdam. This 
leaves the real name of the 
emigrant in obscurity, but he was known 
in the colony, and in its records, as Philip 
Pieterson Schuyler. 

The arms of the family here given, 
have been copied with their surroundings, 
as they appear in the book-plate of Gene- 
ral Philip Schuyler, and are described as 
follows: in heraldic language ; EscuUTCHEON 
argent, a falcon sable, hooded gules, beaked 
and membered or, perched upon the sinis- 
ter hand of the falconer issued from the 
dexter side of theshield. The arm clothed 
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azure, surmounted by a helmet of steel 
standing in profile, opened faced, three 
bars or, lined gules, bordered, flowered 
and studded or and ornamented with its 


lambriquins argent lined sad/e. Crest— 
out of a wreath argent and sade, a falcon 


GENL. SCHUYLER’S BOOK-PLATE. 


on the shield. That is to say: a silver 
escutcheon, with a black falcon the top of 
whose head was red and its beak gold, 
perched upon the left hand of the falcon 
issuing from the right side of the shield. 
The arm clothed with blue; the helmet 
with three bars of gold lined with red, 
flowered and studded with gold, and or- 
namented with its scarf or covering of 
silver lined with black. The crest, a 
wreath of silver and black, surrounding a 
falcon from the shield. 
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NEWMAN THE DESERTER. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Isaac Craig, of 
Alleghany City, Pa., for the following : 


In connection with Capt. Cooke’s Jour- 
nal of Gen. Wayne’s Campaign, the 
following correspondence may be inter- 
esting. 

War department, Oct. 4, 1794. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 26 ulto. to 
the Secretary of War who has not yet 
returned from the Eastward, but may be 
expected here in a day or two. 

I transmit enclosed in confidence an 
extract of a letter from Major General 
Wayne dated 14 August respecting a 
certain Robert Newman of Kentucky. 
This person arrived here last week from 
Niagara and imposed himself on Colonel 
Hamilton as having been captured by the 
Indians, and been permitted by Governor 
Simcoe to return home, by way of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Hodgdon was directed to, 
and actually did, advance him twenty 
dollars, 

He left this city on the 24 ulto. in the 
Harrisburg Stage intending, to proceed 
from thence to Carlisle and so forward to 


Pittsburg—I am particularly instructed by - 


the President of the United States to 
request that you will take every measure 
in your power to apprehend this fellow 
aad cause him to be immediately delivered 
to Colonel Butler and kept under secure 
guard until the first opportunity offers. to 
convey him in safety to Fort Washington 
from thence to be sent under a proper 
escort to the head quarters of Major 
General Wayne—It is very possible, if the 
matter is not made public, that he will 
call on you for some pecuniary assistance, 
as he has been in Col. O’Harra’s employ— 
As near as I can recollect, he is about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age— 
rather slim made—black eyes and dark 
hair, open countenance—and about five 
feet ten or eleven inches high—Mr. Bellé 
who is now here informs me that he gave 


‘fk See RECORD, Vol. II. page 312, second column. 


him two shirts marked I B. and some other 
clothes. 

I will thank you to communicate this 
business with Colonel Butler and consult 
with him. 

Colonel Hamilton has gone with the 
President to Carlisle. 

I am Sir, with great respect 
Your obedient Servant 
Jno. StacG Junior. 

P. S. Your letter for Gen. Neville I 
delivered to his son Presley. ‘The Gene- 
ral sat off for Carlisle on the 1st instant 
with the President and Col. Hamilton. 
Col. Neville left the city yesterday after- 
noon for the same place. 


Extract of a letter from Major General 
Anthony Wayne dated Head Quarters, 
Grand Glaize, Aug. 14th 1794. 

“ Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that the 
army under my command took possession 
of this very important post on the morning 
of the 8th instant, the enemy on the pre- 
ceeding evening having abandoned all 
their settlements, towns and villages with 
such apparent marks of surprise and pre- 
cipitation as to amount to a positive proof 
that an approach was not discovered by 
them until the arrival of a Mr. Newman 
of the Quarter Master Generals depart- 
ment who deserted from the army near 
St. Mary’s and gave them every informa~ 
tion in his power, as to our force, the 
object of our destination, stateof pro- 
vision, number and size of the artillery 
&c. &c. circumstances and facts that he 
had but too good an opportunity of know- 
ing from acting as a field Quarter Master 
on the march and at the moment of his 
desertion, hence I have good ground to 
conclude that the defection of this villain 
prevented the enemy from receiving a fatal 
blow at this place when least expected.’’ 

True extract 
Jno. STacc JUNIOR 
Chief Clerk W. D. 
To Major Isaac Craic 
Fort Pitt. 
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Fort Fayette, Oct. 10th 1794. 
Sir: 

Your favor of the 4th instant is this 
moment come to hand. The whole con- 
tents I have communicated to Col. Butler, 
who in consert with me will use every means 
to intercept the traitor, and are now 
actually using means to discover him, if he 
should already have arrived in town; and 
I shall write to the Commanding officer 
at Wheeling, to search several Kentucky 
boats, that sett off from this place yester- 
day and this morning. 

The leaders of the Insurrection,' in 
order to escape punishment, are using 
means to deceive the President into an 
opinion that the people of this country 
are in a state of submission, to the Laws 
of the United States, while nothing is 
more certain, than although they have 
desisted from burning houses, &c. the 
generality declare that an office of the 
Excise shall not exist amongst them, and 
notwithstanding the army intended for the 
supression has advanced to Carlisle they 
are still of opinion it will never cross the 
mountains. 

I am Sir, 
Your Obedient 
Humble Servant 
Isaac CRAIG. 
To Hon, 
Major General Henry Knox, 
Philadelphia. 
Fort Fayette, Oct. 12th 1794. 
Sir: 

I have only a moment to inform you 
(by Mr. Barker who is now on horse back 
for Philadelphia) that this morning I dis- 
covered Robert Newman, the deserter, on 
board a Kentucky boat. I had him im- 
mediately secured and he is now in irons 
in Fort Fayette. - 

I am Sir, Your Obedt. Humble Servant. 

Isaac CRAIG. 
Hon. 
Major General Henry Knox, 
Sec. of War, Philadelphia. 


1 The armed resistance to the excise laws, in 
Western Pennsylvania, known in our history as the 
“ Whiskey Insurrection.” 
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Fort Fayette, Oct. 17th 1794. 


~~ 

I have received your letter of the 13th 
ultimo. The General’s Marquee has not 
yet arrived. It is probable that it is now 
in possession of Governor Mifflin, or some 
of the officers of the army now at Bed- 
ford, on their march to this place.? Their 
approach has intimidated the Chiefs of 
the insurgents, some of them have fled 
and others are preparing to follow. 

Agreeable to instructions of the War 
Office I had kept a look out for Robert 
Newman (one of your field assistants, who 
it is said had deserted to the enemy near 
St. Mary’s) and discovered him on board 
of a Kentucky boat, on Sunday morning 
last, I had him inimediately secured, and 
confined in Fort Fayette, from thence 
he is to be sent under guard to Fort Wash- 
ington, and from thence to Head Quarters 
for trial. He denied his having deserted ; 


but says he is apprehensive he will not be 
able to prove his innocence. 
* * * * 


* « 
I am with great respect, Sir 
Your Obedt. Humble Servant 
Isaac CRAIG, 
James O’Harra Esq. Q. M. G. 


War Department 
October, 21st 1794. 
Sir: 

I have received your letter of the rath 
inst. and have communicated its contents 
to the President. He desires me to thank 
you for your prompt and vigilent conduct 
in apprehending Robert Newman, the 
deserter. 

I request that he may he sent down the 
river, by the first safe opportunity in irons 
under guard, to the care of the commanding 
officer at Fort Washington, to be escor- 
ted from thence to the head quarters of 
Major General Wayne. 

I am Sir, with great esteem, 
Your obedient Servant 
H. Knox, Secy. of War. 
To Major Isaac Craic, Pittsburg. 


2 A military force under General Henry Lee, 
sent by Washington to suppress the insurrection.— 
[Ep.] 
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THE PHILIPSE FAMILY. 


The REcorD 1s indebted to Hon. Winslow C. 

Watson, for the following interesting sketch of the 
roprietor of one of the manorial estates on the 
udson. 


A year or two ago, I made a pilgrimage 
to one of those revolutionary scenes which 
always deeply impress and move. my sensi- 
bilties. It was a visit to the venerable 
Mansion House of Frederick Philipse, at 
Yonkers; and through the courtesy of the 
Municipal Officials, for the stately edifice 
has been transformed into a Town Hall, 
I was permitted to explore its numerous 
apartments, and by their intelligent guid- 
ance was able to identify the various 
offices. Although much changed and modi- 
fied, its interior still reveals the character- 
istics of a proud Baronial mansion, the 
abode of elegance and affluence. The 
broad entrances, the spacious stair-way, 
constructed of rich wood, the carved ceil- 
ings, the walls decorated by elaborate 
artistic work in a style of bold relief fami- 
liar to that age, but such as no modern 
dwelling now emulates, attest the splen- 
dour of the Colonial aristocracy. It was 
saddening to see a room, thus redolent 
with the memories of pre-revolutionary 
luxury and refinement, profaned by the 
wranglings and discordant sceaes of the 
Police Court of a nascent city. 

The vague idea flitted across my mind, 
while my heart was agitated by the asso- 
ciations of the place, and by the emotions 
they aroused, to prepare an account of the 
mansion, both in its traditional and pre- 
sent aspect, and to summarily trace the 
melancholy fortunes of the family, which 
had in this spot received the almost feudal 
homage and contributions of an immense 
tenantry, and were the envied masters of 
all this magnificence and wealth, I at once 
collected the most essential part of the 
facts my scheme required, but I was anx- 
ious to accomplish my work with all the 
minute accuracy I could attain, and de- 
layed awaiting the performance of promi- 
ses to supply me with some materials of 


_minor importance. While the subject was 


thus slumbering, it had nearly past from 
my mind, until I inferred from a recent 
notice in the REcorD, that another had 
anticipated my design, and pre-occupied 
the ground I had contemplated. 

Although my original purpose has been 
thus arrested, I had become possessed in 
the progress of my researches, of several 
points in the history of the Philipse 
family, new to myself, and which, the 
gentleman to whose zeal I am indebted 
for the facts is confident have never been 
published. The source of my information 
is an eminent and highly intelligent citi- 
zen of West Chester county, New York, 
while the medium by which he received 
his communication was too direct and posi- 
tive to allow any doubt of its accuracy. 

The earnest language of my correspond- 
ent in reference to General Philip Van 
Cortlandt, I am able to endorse with the 
warmest sympathy. In my boy-hood and 
more than half a century ago, I accom- 
panied a friend and neighbor of General 
Van Courtlandt, in a visit to the secluded 
manorial hall, at the mouth of the Croton. 
The high estimate my father cherished of 
the personal character of General Van 
Courtlandt, and his distinguished military 
services had prepared my youthful mind to 
approach him with a profound veneration. 
He was tall and spare in figure, elevated 
and polished in manners, and the perfect 
impersonation of the ancient gentleman. 
He exhibited in rare combination the aris- 
tocratic features of the old regime, with 
the frankness of the soldier and the ur- 
banity of the Republican citizen. 

The conceptions I had formed of the 
devoted patriot and venerable soldier were 
fully confirmed by the presence of General 
Van Cortlandt, and I recall to-day, in 
all its freshness, the delight with which I 
listened to his revolutionary memories 
contributed for the gratification of an 
ardent boy. He was one of the venerated 
links, which even then were rapidly dis- 
appearing that connected that generation 
with the heroic age of the Republic. He 
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lived in dignified but unpretensious retire- 
ment on his ample estate, of which he was 
the last tenant by entail. His mansion 
was a massive, unostentatious stone edifice, 
which I then regarded as an emblem of 
his own firm and inflexible character, I 
cannot refrain from adding my tribute to 
the memory of a good and brave man, 
although the utterences of my friend have 
already well performed the service. . 

The attitude of Frederick Philipse, as 
the proprietor of one of the most magni- 
ficent estates in the colonies and sur- 
rounded by every embellishment that opu- 
lence and taste could command, was of the 
highest social eminence, and this was cor- 
roborated by the marked political promi- 
nence of his family. The future of a man 
thus situated, was precarious, and 
threatened by the angry civil conflicts 
that preceded the revolution, even before 
the sanguinary contest itself burst forth. 
To the common perils of life and repose 
that environed every man, to him was 
added the dangers of attainder, and the 
confiscation of his princely domains. 
Whatever interest he should espouse—no 
matter what direction he should be im- 
pelled by principle or impulse, every path 
was darkened by portentious clouds and 
crossed by embarrassments and dangers. 
Watched with jealousy by the partizans of 
every interest, he was not allowed the pre- 
carious and dishonorable refuge of neu- 
trality. All knew, that at the crisis he de- 
voted his wealth and commanding influ- 
ence to the support of the crown, and that 
his vast estate was engulfed in the final 
ruin, that overwhelmed the domination 
of England and the fortunes of her loyal 
defenders. The inquiry is not without 
historical interest, what was the original 
inclination of his judgment and principles, 
and what were the motives or influences 
which controlled his ultimate action ? 

The masses of the provincials, embrac- 
ing every grade in society, acted upon the 
glorious aspiration—‘‘ give us liberty or 
give us death,’’ and who in their devotion 
to the cause of freedom, took little ac- 
count of the perils they encountered to 
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life and fortune. Another, although small 
section of the people, equally conscien- 
tious perhaps, and determined in their ac- 
tion adhered with the same tenacity to 
their loyalty, while a third class, who were 
inclined by sentiment and the instinct of 
association to the popular movement, and 
yet fearing to mingle in a cause pregnant 
with doubts and dangers, hesitated, 
watched ‘the signs of the times,’’ and 
by a disastrous interpretation of these 
auguries resisted their first predilections, 
sacrificed the instincts of patriotism to the 
suggestions of policy, and thus imperilled 
and lost estates, homes and the love of 
their countrymen. 

Contrary to almost universal opinion, 
the testimony before me seems to establish 
the fact that Frederick Philipse belonged 
to this class, that he was in the early stages 
of the contest a patriot in sentiment, and 
that he abandoned his original position 
from motives of mistaken expediency, and 
through the presure of unhappy domestic 
influences. 

In confirmation of these views, I copy 
substantially the statement of the gentle- 
man, who has been instrumental in pre- 
serving the interesting facts, which he be- 
lieves have never been disclosed, and the 
publication of which I regard to be due to 
the truth of history. He writes: ‘‘ we 
have the authority of the late General 
Philip Van Cortlandt, for the fact, that in 
the early stages of the Revolutionary war, 
or during the excitement which preceded 
that struggle, Frederick Philipse sym- 
pathized and took part with the Revolu- 
tionists or patriots, as they were then dis- 
tinguished ; that he united with them on 
several occasions in their private and 
secret meetings, and that at one time in 
particular he met with the Whigs at the 
Cross Roads in the town of Mount Plea- 
sant. General Van Cortlandt was him- 
self a brave and patriotic officer, and ren- 
dered eminent services to his country, at 
Still Water, in the Mohawk Valley, in 
Maryland, Yorktown and at other places, 
and was afterwards a distinguished citizen 
of the Republic. He was a man of honor 
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and of high character, and his word in a 
historical matter as well as upon other 
questions can be implicitly relied on. 

‘* He gave the above information to his 
executor and principal legatee, the late 
General Philip G. Van Wyck, who was 
also a highly honorable and reliable man, 
and I received my information directly 
from him. This is a historical fact, which 
has never before been made public, and I 
am thus particular in giving the source from 
which it is derived. 

‘‘It was only at a later period of the 
contest that Phillipse began to identify 
himself with the English, and then he was 
influenced in a great measure by his wife, 
whose sympathies from the first were with 
the tories. Gen. Van Cortlandt also stated 
that it was the influence of his wife, and 
the danger of loosing his immense estate, 
in case England succeeded in the war, 

which then seemed probable), that finally 
icided his course in taking part with the 
government. It was further stated that a 
certain letter imparting information to the 
enemy, and signed with Philipse’s name, 


and which was used as evidence against 
him when he was attainted of treason by 
the government of New York, was actually 
written by Mrs. Phillipse.’’ 

‘¢ General Van Cortlandt spoke of Mr.. 
Philipse as a man of high character and 
polished manners, and in every respect a 


high-toned gentleman. His daughter, 
Mary Philipse, became the wife of Roger 
Morris, who owned a large estate in what 
is now Putnam county. They both ad- 
hered to the British, forfeited their estates 
and went to England, where they died at 
advanced ages. Mr. Charles D. Morris, 
their grand-son, a fine scholar and accom- 
plished gentleman, now resides at Lake 
Mohegan, a few miles north of Peekskill, 
in West Chester county, in sight of the 
forfeited estates of his ancestors. Mr. 
Morris was educated in England, came to 
this country as a teacher, and now con- 
ducts a boarding-school of the highest 
standing and character at Lake Mohegan. 
I know Mr. Morris well, and I am sure I 
do not over-estimate his character.’’ A 
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mutability so strange and impressive re- 
quires no comment. 

Beverly Robinson was another son-in- 
law of Philipse. He resisted the mea- 
sures uf the government that precipitated 
the Revolution, but was opposed to forci- 
ble resistance, and when the Declaration 
of Independence was promulgated, be- 
came one of the most zealous, ardent and 
inexorable of the loyalists. Robinson 
possessed a vigorous and energetic intel: 
lect, and doubtless exerted astrong ascend- 
ency over Philipse, which combined with 
the other family influences doubtless 
moulded his final decision and lead to the 
irretrievable consequences that ensued. 

Within the present century it was ascer- 
tained that the attainder of Mary Philipse, 
through some legal technicalities, had not 
defeated the title of her heirs at law. In 
the year 1809, her son, Henry Gage Mor- 
ris and two sisters, conveyed for the con- 
sideration of $20,000, their reversionary 
interest to John Jacob Astor. An eject- 
ment suit was instituted some years after in 
the county of Putnam, to test the validity 
of a title thus singularly acquired, and 
with the usual daring sagacity of Mr. 
Astor. The trial was remarkable, not only 
by its strange and romantic history and 
the subtile legal points involved, but 
from the splendid array of counsel, 
(among whom were Daniel Webster and 
Martin Van Buren), it assembled in the 
humble Court House of a sequestered 
county amid the Highlands of the Hud- 
son. The suit established the claim of 
Mr. Astor, to whom the State paid half a 
million of dollars, for the protection of 
the occupants of the estate, who had 
derived their titles from the sales under 
the Revolutionary confiscations. 

If I have not already exhausted my 
allotted space in the columns of the 
REcorD, I conceive its readers may be in- 
terested by a re-production of the follow- 
ing epitaph inscribed on the monument to 
Frederick Philipse, erected in the Cathe- 
dral at Chester, England : 

‘*Sacred to the memory of Frederick 
Philipse, Esq., late of the Province of 

















New York; a gentleman in whom the 
various social, domestic and religious vir- 
tues were eminently united. The uniform 
rectitude of his conduct commanded the 
Esteem of others; whilst the Benevolence 
of his Heart, Gentleness of his Manner, 
secured their Love. Firmly attached to 
his Sovereign and the British Constitution, 
he opposed, at the Hazard of his Life, the 
late Rebellion in North America, and for 
this faithful Discharge of his Duty to his 
King and Country, he was Proscribed, 
and his Estate, one of the largest in New 
York, was confiscated by the usurped Leg- 
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islature of that Province. When the 
British Troops were withdrawn from New 
York, in 1783, he quit a Province to 
which he had always been an Ornament 
and Benefactor, and came to England, 
leaving all his property behind him, which 
Reverse of Fortune he bore with that 
Calmness, Fortitude and Dignity which 
had distinguished him through every for- 
mer Stage of Life. He was born at New 
York, the 12th day of September, 1720, 
and died in this Place the 3oth day of 
April, in the year 1785,aged 65 years.”’ 





Tue AuTuHor oF ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF BuN- 
KER Hitt,’’ etc. (Vol. II. pp. 67, 175, 
278). American Historical Record.—l 
have in my library a dramatic production, 
entitled—‘‘ Bunker Hill; or the Death of 
General Warren: an Historical Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By John Burk, late of 
Trinity College, Dublin. As performed 
at the Theatres in America, for Fourteen 
nights, with unbounded applause. New 
York: Published by D. Longworth at the 
Dramatic Repository, Shakspeare Gallery, 
July, 1817.’’ 24mo. pp. 42. The book 
is dedicated by J. Burk, to Aaron Burr, 
Esq., the dedication making 24 lines. 
The Prologue, by the Author commences 
thus :— 


“ When o’er Columbia’s fields in fearful hour, 
Glared the red comet of Britannia’s power,” etc, 


Act I, Scene I, opens with a view of 
Boston from Roxbury Neck. Gov. Gage 
addresses Lord Percy in this manner :— 


“* How’s this, my lord ! 
What means this shameful rout among the troops ?” 
etc. 


I would inquire if the dramatic piece 
referred to by J. B. F. of Philadelphia, 
corresponds with the above. The title 
as given by him, it will be seen, is diffe- 
rent. The volumes attributed to Alexan- 
der Coffin, Jr. published in 1814, do not 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


purport to be dramas, as I understand it, 
but poems, A quotation of a line or two 
from these would settle the question in 
regard to identity. As to John Burk, the 
historian of Virginia, being the author of 
‘* The Battle of Bunker Hill,’’ etc. Wm. 
Dunlap evidently thought so, for in his 
notice of Burk’s ‘‘ Bunker Hill,’’ in his 
‘* History of the American Theatre,’’ page 
161, he says:—‘‘ Mr. Burk’s History of 
Virginia proves that it was not want of 
talent or learning that occasioned this odd 
production.’’ A curious letter from Burk 
to Hodgkinson follows. 

I have no recollection of seeing the 
tragedy of ‘‘The Death of Gen. Mont- 
gomery,”’ attributed to Burk, previous to 
the article by your correspondent “J. B. 
¥.” Ws. B. Trask. 

Boston, July, 1873. 





‘* THE LouvrE.’’—I presume very few 
of the readers of the REcorD understood 
the allusion tothe ‘‘Louvre,’’ by the 
Baron de Steuben, in his letter printed on 
page 326. It was a house in the suburbs 
of New York city, which the baron hired, 
named it ‘* The Louvre’’—a ‘‘ palace,’’ 
and fitted it up for the entertainment of 
his friends and his own enjoyment. He 


filled it with books and charts, wines, 
brandies and cigars. Poverty compelled 
him to abandon this residence. 


General 
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Armstrong, in a letter, refers to the Baron 
and his house, in this manner: ‘‘ The Baron 
passed the winter at the same lodgings 
with me. To this he has come at last. 
The ‘ Louvre’ is dismantled and deserted, 
and he is once more upon the justice and 
the generosity of the public. But the 
public has neither, and he has only to 
choose between starving here and begging 
in Europe. This is calamatous to him and 
disgraceful to us. He is now with North 
who, by the way, is married to Duane’s 
daughter, and exiled to the Mohawk.”’ 


Tue Wipow or Dr. BENJAMIN TUSTEN. 
—I have in my collection, the original 
manuscript of the following petition of 
the widow of Dr. Benjamin Tusten. Can 
the REcoRD give more information con- 
cerning the event, than is mentioned in 
the petition ?? A. P. O. 


Paris, Kentucky, May, 1873. 


1 When, at the latter part of the winter of 1779, 
Count Pulaski and his cavalry legion which had 
been stationed at Minisink, Orange county, N. Y., 
was ordered to South Carolina, the settlements in 
that region were exposed to the incursions of hostile 
Indians. Brant perceived this, and in the summer 
of that year, on a warm night in July, he stealthily 
approached the settlement with a small body of 
Indians and Tories, and before the inhabitants 
were aroused to a sense of danger, he had fired 
several dwellings. The frightened people fled to 
the wooded mountains, leaving their pretty village 
and all their worldly goods a prey to the invaders. 
The destruction was complete. 

On hearing of this disaster, Dr. Tusten at Goshen, 
Colonel of the local militia, summoned his regi- 
ment to meet him at Minisink the next day, with 
as many volunteers as they could muster. On the 
following morning, 149 determined men stood 
around Tusten among the smoking ruins of the 
village. Many of these were the principal gentle- 
men of the vicinity. They pursued the dusky 
invaders contrary to the advice of Tusten, who 
well knew the skill, prowess, caution and crafti- 
ness of Brant. The latter out-generalled the rash 
men. He gained the rear of the pursuing Ameri- 
cans, and a bloody conflict ensued, and many of 
the white people were slain. Among them was Dr. 
Tusten, who was dressing the wounds of the 
soldiers. Colonel Hathorn, his senior, having 
taken command of the troops. The Indians mas- 
sacred the woundcd under his charge after the bat- 
tle had ceased and the white people had fled. The 


To the honorable the Legislature of the 
State of New York in Senate and Assembly 
Convened. The petition of Anna Tusten 
of Goshen in Orange County widow of 
the late Lieut. Coll. Benjamin Tusten Jr. 
Deceast, Humbly Sheweth. 

That in the year 1774 the said Benjamin 
Tusten Purchased a valuable farm in the 
county for which he Ran in Debt five 
hundred and sixty five pounds; he Being 
at that time in the practice of physick 
with the advantages of good fame would 
soon have paid the Debt. But the Des- 
pute between Britain, and America, Tak- 
ing place, and he being zealously ingaged 
in the cause of his country, Coll. Allison 
and Major Hetfield, Being field officers of 
the same Regiment, and Both taken pris- 
oners at the same time the whole care and 
command of the Regiment Devolved on 
him. He was then obliged not only to 
quit the practice of his Proffesion But in 
a great measure neglect his farm till in 
July 1779, he unfortunatelly fell in battle 
on Banks of Delaware above Minisinke 
and has left me a Distressed widow with 
five small Children, and the greatest part 
of the above said Debt Remains unpaid, 
and as I have no way to carry on and 
improve the farm But By hire, it is with 
the greatest Difficulty that I snpport my- 
self and family without being able to pay 
any part of the Debt, and what still ads 
more to my mortification is that I am not 
able to Educate my children as I wish to 
do. The Creditors now call for their 
money, and if it must be collected in the 
Common mode the whole movable, Estate 
will not pay half the Debt, and myself 
Deprived of the means of supporting my 


flower of the youth of Goshen and its vicinity fell 
on that day, the 22d of July, 1779. 

Fifty one years ago the citizens of Orange county 
collected the bones of those who were slain in the 
battle of Minisink, and caused them to be buried 
near the centre of the public square at the foot of 
Main street, in Goshen. Over their remains a 
marble monument was erected in 1822, by the 
citizens of the county. The venerable Colonel 
Hathorn, then eighty years of age, laid the cor- 
ner stone in the presence of 15,000 people. On 
the monument the names of theslain are En- 
graved.—[Ep.] 















family, I therefore most Humbly pray the 
Legislature to Direct the sale of so much 
of the lands as will pay that Debt as my 
Husband left no will and no person au- 
thorised for that purpose; and your peti- 
tioner as in Duty bound will ever pray. 


ANNA TUSTEN. 





FasHIONS IN 1767.—In a New York 
newspaper, published in November, 1767, 
appeared the following epigram on the 
then fashion of women in wearing the 
hair hanging loosely about the head as 
they do now, especially over the forehead : 


‘*To the Ladies on the present fashion 
of not dressing their heads. 


“ With hair so long, so lank, so sleek, 
Which not a comb composes, 
Why do you hide your brow and cheek 
And hardly spare your noses? 

Say, ye, in whom each worth appears 
Adorned by all the graces, 

What makes you thus, my pretty dears, 
Asham’d to show your faces ?” 


This was answered in the next issue of 
the paper by ‘‘ A Miss’’ as follows: 


‘“* Presumptuous man, to slander prone! 
Whose verse thy name disgraces ; 
What Demon whispered we were grown 
Ashamed to show our Faces ? 
In perfect pity to mankind 
We veiled us for a season ; 
Unmask, my Girls! he’ll quickly find 
That Pity was the Reason.” 


To the above ‘‘ A Boy’’ replied : 


“ The veteran Hunks all covered with scars, 

Long battered and wounded in Venus’ wars, 

When her charms proved deficient to gain her a 
lover 

Her—conscience—then bids the good dame to give 
over, 

So our Chloes, with Foreheads too low or too high, 

Or cover’d with Wrinkles that tell something nigh, 

Well knowing the consequence if they reveal them, 

The good-natured Creatures,—in Pity conceal 
them.” 





LAFAYETTE’S CHALLENGE OF LorD Car- 
LISLE.—In the manifestoes of the English 
peace commissioners who came to America 
to effect a reconciliation, in the Spring of 
5778, were some strong expressions censu- 
ring the French court and nation. reflect- 
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ing on their conduct in connection with 
American affairs. These words made 
Lafayette very angry, and he chose to 
interpret them as insults offered to his 
country. The Earl of Carlisle was the 
chairman of the commission, and Lafay- 
ette challenged him to fight a duel. ‘I 
deign not,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to refute the 
aspersion, but I desire to punish it. It is 
from you, as chief of the Commission, that 
I demanded a reparation as public as 
hath been the offence, and which must 
give the He to the expression you have 
used. M. Guinot, a French officer, will 
settle, on my part, the time and place of 
meeting to suit your Lordship’s conveni- 
ency. I doubt not but for the honor of 
his countrymen, General Clinton will 
attend you to the field.’’ - 

Lord Carlisle declined the meeting. ‘‘I 
have received your letter,’’ he said, ‘‘ trans- 
mitted to me from M. Guinot, and I con- 
fess I find it difficult to return a serious 
answer to its contents. The only one that 
can be expected as the King’s Commis- 
sioner, and which you ought to have 
known, is, that I do and ever shall consider 
myself responsible to my country and 
king, and not to any individual, for my 
public conduct and language.’’ ' 

Washington disapproved of the folly 
and rashness of the ardent young Mar- 


quis.’ 
L. J. 


TuE IRoquots.—The mind of the abo- 
rigines of our continent is naturally poetic. 
Their thoughts take the shapes of meta- 
phors and similitudes. For example: 
About the year 1851, I was at a meeting 
of the New York Historical Society, held 








1 In a letter written a year afterward, Lord 
Carlisle said: “ Lafayette did a very siily thing, 
and ought, if he is not a very silly man, to be much 
ashamed of it. If he wishes to proceed in the 
same path of glory, and acquire renown by simi- 
lar conduct, he must call the Pope out, who will, 

thaps do as I did, - People like him, who have 
fived with him ; and he might, if he had judgment, 
repair this indiscretion.” ashington, from earli- 
est manhood, was opposed to duelling; and looked 
upon the actors in the barbarous custom, with 
contempt.—[Ep.] 
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in their rooms then in the New York 
University building, when an educated 
Iroquois from a reservation beyond the 
Mississippi River, made some remarks in 
explanation of the course of the Six Na- 
tions in the war of the Revolution. It 
was a new point in the philosophy of that 
struggle. ‘‘The people of the United 
States,’’ he said, ‘‘ think lightly of the 
Iroquois, because thay took sides with 
Great Britain in the old contest. But, if 
you understood the cause, you would think 
otherwise. We are taught from earliest 
childhood, a reverence for our fathers, 
When we heard that you, the children of 
Great Britain, had struck your father, we 
did not stop to inquire into the cause, but 
instantly flew to the aid of the sire against 
the undutiful child. Afterward we were 
willing to inquire into the matter.’’ 
Alluding to their new homes beyond the 
Mississippi, he said; ‘* We have a tradition 
that when we die unseen hands dig our 
graves. The United States government 
provided a land of promise for us in the 
wilderness, and told us we should have 
everything we wanted, in abundance. 
But when we got there, we found our graves 
already dug!’ The government had made 
no provision for their immediate suste- 
nance, and a large number perished. 


Epwarp Barpin’s House.—I learn, 
from a perusal of the New York news- 
papers of 1767, that an entertainment was 
given at the house of Edward Bardin, in 
that city, where a number of gentlemen 
celebrated the anniversary of the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act in March, 1767. They 
toasted the King; Queen; Prince of 
Wales and the Royal Family ; The Minis- 
try of °66; The Parliamentary majority 
that year; Army and Navy; The Gov- 
ernor; Chatham; Secretary Conway ; 
Grafton ; Rockingham ; Shelburne ; Dart- 
mouth ; Camden; Mr. Doddswell; Gen. 
Howard ; Col. Barré; Chas. Townshend ; 
Nicholas Ray and the Friends of America 
in Great Britain and elsewhere :—23 toasts 


in all. They also gave— 


‘* May the Illustrious house of Hanover 
never want an heir. 

‘* Perpetual amity and good-will be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies. 

** May protection and indulgence ever 
produce Love, Gratitude and Loyalty.’’ 

That night the mast or Liberty Pole 
erected on the Common (now City Hall 
Park) inscribed to ‘‘ Liberty,’’ &c. was 
cut down. 

Where was ‘* Edward Bardin’s House”’ 
in New York? 

New York, Aug. 1873. A. L. S. 


MarriaGEs.—I hand to the Recorp the 
following notices of the marriages of well 
known men, in the city of New York 
taken from Hugh Gaine’s ‘‘ Mercury,”’ 
printed more than a hundred years ago: 


Friday, March 1, 1767. Ralph Izard,' 
of South Carolina, to Alice De Lancey, 
second daughter of Peter De Lancey, of 
Westchester Co. New York. 


March 16, 1769. James Rivington,’ 
Printer, to Elizabeth, widow of Cornelius 
Van Horne. 


Thursday, April 27, 1769. Archibald 
Kennedy® to Nancy Watts, daughter of 
John Watts ‘* a young lady of great merit, 
with a handsome fortune.’’ 


New York, Aug. 1873. 1 hy ae 


1 Mr. Izzard was a polished gentleman and keen 
statesman. He was twenty-five years of age at the 
time of his marriage and the inheritor of large 
wealth. He took an active part in public affairs, 
and at one time represented the Continental Con- 
gress at the Tuscan court.—[Ep.] 


2 Mr. Rivington was the notable - King’s Prin- 
ter’ in New York, during the occupancy of that 
city by the British. He was a bachelor of polished 
manners, and was forty-five years of age at the time 
of his marriage.—[ Eb. } 


5 Captain Kennedy was a gallant officer of the 
British Navy, and receiver general of the Province 
of New York. He succeeded to the earldom of 
Cassales, in 1792, and died two years afterwards. 
In 1765, he married a daughter of Colonel Peter 
Schuyler, of New Jersey, who died in 1767. At 
the time of his first marriage, he built the fine 
house, No. 1, Broadway, yet standing.—[Eb.] 



















FUNERAL Opes.—I send you herewith a 
copy of two Odes, which I have transcribed 
from the original programme in the pos- 
session of Mr. Benjamin Adams, of this 
city. They were sung at a funeral cere- 
mony, held in Brattle Street Church on 
the day named in the Programme.’ It is 
an interesting fact as related by an old 
resident of this city, who was an atten- 
dant upon the services in that church from 
his boy-hood until it was torn down, not 
very long ago, that these Odes were sung 
by the same choir who when Washington 
visited Boston during his presidency, were 
stationed on a balcony, on the West end 
of the State House (the Washington St. 
end) and there sung an ode which he 
stopped to hear.’ 

The odes may be worth preserving in the 
pages of the RecorD. They were prin- 
ted on a sheet about an inch shorter than 










1 After the death of Washington at the’ middle 
of December, 1799, the country rang with eulogies 
of the great Patriot. Nowhere was his memory 
more honored by public demonstrations, than in 
Boston. Before the ceremonies at the Brattle 
Street church, mentioned in the text, George Minot 
had pronounced an Eulogy on the gth of January, 
1800, at the request of the inhabitants of Boston; 
on the 4th of February, George Blake pronounced 
a Masonic eulogy before the brethren of § St. John’s 
Lodge in Boston; and on the 8th of February, 
Fisher Ames delivered a funeral oration before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, convened at Boston, 
—[Ep.] 


2 There wasa recess of Congress from September 
29, 1789, until the fisst of January, 1790, during 
which time President Washington visited the New 
England States, excepting Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont, which were not yet in the Union. He left 
New York, accompanied by his secretaries Mr. Lear 
and Major Jackson, on the 15th of October, travel- 
ling in his own carriage. He passed through New 
Haven, Hartford and Worcester up to Boston, 
and extending his tour to New Hampshire, he 
reached Portsmouth on the 30th of October, At 
Boston the President met with a grand reception. 
Governor Hancock, who was in doubt whether 
etiquette required him to call first on the President 
or the President on him, had a disabling fit of gout 
which prevented his being among those who wel- 
comed the President. He got over the gout before 
the President left, and called upon his Excellency. 
—[Ep.] 
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a page of the Recorp and much nar- 
rower. 





W. T. R. Marvin. 
Boston, Aug. 1873. 


To be performed at the Brattle-Street Church 
ON WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1800. 


ODE i. 


ROM Vernon’s Mount behold the hero rise! 

Resplendent Forms attend him thro’ the skies ; 
The shades of war-worn Vet’rans round him throng, 
And lead, enwrapt, their-honor’d Chief along! 
A laurel wreath, th’ immortal WARREN bears; 
An arch triumphal, MERCER’s hand prepares ; 
Young LAURENS, erst the thunder-bolt of war, 
With port majestic, guides the glitt’ring Car; 
MONTGOMERY ’s godlike form directs the way, 
And GREEN unfolds the gates of endless day ; 
While Angels, trumpet-tongu’d, proclaim thro’ air— 
“ DUE HONORS for the FIRST OF MEN prepare /” 


<> 
<r 


ODE ii. 


Teer matchless Form, which aw’d the world, 
Falls like a cedar on the hill ; 
Chain’d is that ARM, which terror hurl’d; 

How dim that Eye! that Tongue how still! 





No more the HERO lives to save; 
No more the pow’r of tyrants quells; - 
But Mem’ry bending o’er his grave, 
With rapture on his Virtues dwells: 


His Prudence, Vigilance, recalls, 

The cautious steps, with which he trod, 
Courage, which danger ne’er appals, 

His love of man, his fear of GOD. 


—FROM THE CHRONICLE-PRESS, BY E.RHOADES— 





Wituiam Penn’s CotracEe.—This an- 
cient specimen of domestic architecture 
in America, stands in Letitia Court, Phila- 
delphia, in a sadly neglected state. It is 
used as a drinking house known as the 
‘‘William Penn Hotel’ where everything is 
in direct opposition to the tenor of the life 
of the man who built it. It belongs, it is 
said, to a company known as the ‘‘ Penn 
Association.”’ For the sake of their good 
name it is hoped they may give to their 
property a more reputable use. 
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[GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER."] 


From Major-General Philip Schuyler, at present at 
Fredricksburgh, in the State of New York, to 
William Duer, Esq., late a delegate in Congress, 
from said State, but now happily partaking of 
that bliss which defunct patriots enjoy in the 
Elysian Fields, 


Dear Shade: 

If ever you suffered any degree of, per- 
secution sur cette boue de terre you are 
amply rewarded in the happiness you en- 
joy in the company and conversation of 
the wise Socrates, the eloquent Cicero, the 
just Marcus Aurelius, the moral Antoninus, 
the firm Russell, the patriotic Sidney and 
numberless other ancient and modern 
worthies, but that like them, your memory 
will be handed down with the first of the 
ancient and modern virtuous to the latest 
posterity ; and yet I loved you too well in 
this world, scurvey as it is, to rejoice at 
your translation, for I still have as much 
affection for you as it is possible fora poor 
soul, encumbered with flesh, blood and 
bones to have for one that is happily di- 
vested of all. Pray is it not possible to 
convey a line to an old friend? If you 
are not strictly inhibited from holding 
correspondence with the inhabitants of 
this earth, inform me what your sufferings 
were, if you experienced any, in your pas- 
sage across the Styx. Is Charon such a 
rough, surly, ill-natured fellow, as the 
poets have described him? Is Minos as 
severe a judge as the ancients have recorded 
him to be? If so how did you exculpate 
yourself for seldom having alleviated the 


1 The above playful letter, with the preface, was 
written by Gen. Schuyler to Colonel William Duer, 
then late a delegate in the Continental Congress, 
from New York, on the day after the trial of the 
former was ended, an account of which is given in 
the Recorp for April, 1873. To this trial allusion 


is made at near the close of the letter. The sig- 
nature is that of General Schuyler to his hastily 
written epistles to his friends. Morris, alluded to 
in the letter, was Gouverneur Morris then a delegate 
in Congress, Colonel Duer married Catharine, 
dauzhter of Lord Stirling. —[EpiTor.] 


pain a tender friend felt who wished to be 
informed of your health before you de- 
parted hence, and whose feelings were 
deeply wounded by what he conceived a 
neglect. If there was such a charge 
against you, what council did you employ? 
For with all your abilities, and those in- 
creased by being disburthened of the 
flesh, I conceive you must have still wanted _ 
aid to exculpate yourself from a crime of 
so deepadye. Morris, your old acquaint- 
ance and colleague in Congress, some say 
is still at Philadelphia, but preparing to 
follow you. He is shaking off all 
earthly connections and preparing for the 
world of spirits; in this belief 1 charge 
him with this letter. ; 

As I suppose you have neither politics 
to amuse you nor business to torment you, 
(for I will not even in the happy scene 
you possess suppose that dissipation reigns 
eternally), I hope to be favored with an 
account of the country you are in, Have 
you any female spirits with you or are they 
not permitted to cross the Styx; if so 
what is to become of poor L——C ? 
I am told she writes pretty plain letters to 
her acquaintance. In one epistle she is 
so elegantly soft and moving on your 
leaving her, that if the irresistable fates 
had not destined you to another world you 
would certainly have taken refuge in the 
world of her charms. Adieu my dear 
Shade. If I do not hear from you I shall 
conclude that Minos has condemned you, 
and that you are chained down in Tar- 
tarus—and it is only here that I would not 
wish to be with you. 

You will recollect that just before your 
exit I was to be tried for supposed crimes 
against the American States. It was not 
until Thursday last that the trial com- 
menced, and it concluded on Saturday. 
Every body here believes that I am ac- 

uitted of the charge. But how long the 
ongress may take to determine on the 
propriety or impropriety of the sentence 
I know not. Pray employ a sylph or 
rather a host of them to insinuate to the 











members that it will be vastly cruel and 

terribly distressing to your poor old friend 

to continue any longer in that kind of 

purgatory which he has endured near four 

teen months past. General Arnold is so 
October 4th, 1778. 


er 


Later in the same month, Walter Livingston, 
who had been Deputy Commissary in the Northern 
Department, under General Schuyler, and one of 
the most faithful and energetic of public officers, 
wrote as follows to Schuyler, from the then seat of 
government of the State of New York: 


Dear General: 


The Legislature of this State, this day, 
proceeded to an election of five delegates 
to represent the State in Congress, and 
have the pleasure to inform you that in 
conjunction with James Duane, Francis 
Lewis, Gouverneur Morris and William 
Floyd, Esq., you was chosen a delegate 
for that purpose. I will take the liberty 
to inform you, that it is the wish of the 
gentlemen who appointed you, that you 
repair to Philadelphia as soon as possible. 


Poughkeepsie, Oct. 16th, 1778. 
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much recovered as to walk across his room 
without crutches, but I suppose your spirits 
know all that we mortals could inform you 
of. 

Once more adieu. 


4 ter 


Your reason for not going thither before 
Congress had determined on the sentence 
of the Court of Enquiry was satisfactory, 
but how long that excuse will be deemed 
so, I cannot say, for you were elected 
while under sentence, consequently are 
supposed beyond all possibility of doubt 
innocent, and therefore ought immediately 
to go to Congress. 

I am of opinion that the Legislature 
will make the present time a special occa- 
sion in which to declare the chancellor 
and judges of the Supreme Court are eligi- 
ble as members of Congress, and will 
elect at least one of them next week. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 





[Captain Benjamin WALKER.’ ] 


Morristown, March 24th, ’82. 

Sir: 

The Commander-in-Chief proposes leav- 
ing this place to-morrow morning, so as to 
arrive in the vicinity of your cantonment 
in the evening, and the next morning early 
will review the troops and proceed the 
same day as far as Ringwood,’ as it is 





1 See note 2, page 326, vol. II, of the RECORD. 


* This was in New Jersey, in the mountain 
region west of the lower Hudson. Washington 
had left Philadelphia on the 24th of March, He 





‘\ . 
rather dangerous remaining all night in 
the Clove; you will please to send a 
Captain’s guard from your Brigade to re- 
main at Ringwood, the night the general 


had been there about four months. He stopped 
only a day or two at Morristown, when he pro- 
ceeded northward, arriving at Newburg on the Ist 
of April, where he made his headquarters, ‘This 
letter, in possession of Mrs. C, E. Van Cortlandt, of 
the Manor House, was directed to “ Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Cunton, or officer commanding the Tenth 
Brigade.” That “officer” seems tu have been 





General Philip Van Cortlandt, who endorsed the 
letter thus: “ Capt. B. Walker, Morristown, March 
27th, 1782. General Washington and his lady are 
to visit me at Pompton.” 





ee 
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stays there ; you will also please to order 
your Quarter Master to provide sufficient 
quarters in your vicinity for the general 
and his family, which consist of Mrs. 
Washington and four gentlemen, with 
nineteen horses, exclusive of an escort of 
an officer, sergeant and twelve dragoons, 
Iam 
Sir, 
your very humble servant, 


Brigadier-General C.iinron, or officer 
commanding the Tenth Brigade. 


[Colonel ALEXANDER HAMILTON. ] 


(From the Collection of Mr. D. M. Collins, of 
New York.) 


Angust 24,°79. 
Dear Sir: 


The bearer of this is an o/d woman, and 
of course the most troublesome animal in 
the world. She wants to go into New 
York. It was in vain we told her no in- 
habitant could be permitted by us to go 
within the enemy’s lines without permis- 
sion from the civil power. Old and de- 
criped as she is, she made the tour of the 
family, and tried her blandishments upon 
each. I assured her Governor Clinton 
would have no possible motive for detain- 
ing her within his territories, and would 
readily give his consent to her emigration, 
but nothing would satisfy her except a line 
from General Washington to the Governor. 
As she showed a disposition to remain 
with us till she carried her point with true 
female perseverance—as we are rather 
straitened in our quarters, and not one of 
the gentlemen of the family would agree 
to share his bed with her, and as you 


must at all events have the favor of a visi 
from her, I at last promised her a letter 
to you—the direct and sole end of which 
is to get rid of her. 

I dare say your Excellency will think 
you make a very good bargain for the 
State, by getting rid of her, also in the 
manner she wishes. She seems to be in 
distress, and to have a claim upon our 
compassion. 

I have the honor to be 
with the truest respect 
and affection, 
your most obedient 
servant, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
“*You will probably have heard of 
the surprise of Powle’s Hook, on the 
night of the 18th, by Major Lee. He 
took 158 prisoners. Killed and 
wounded about 50. His loss not 
more than ten or twelve.’”* 

We have just received a letter from Sul- 
livan from Tioga, dated the 15th. He 
tells us that hearing a body of the enemy 
was assembling at Chemung, he moved to 


attack them on the night of the 12th, and 
arrived early next morning, when he found 
the place evacuated. He destroyed the 
whole settlement, village, corn-fields, &c. 
He afterwards detached General Hand 
with his light troops in pursuit, but could 


1 Powle’s or Paulus’ Hook, was the site of Jersey 
City, opposite New York. The British had a post 
there in 1779, with quite a strong fortification, It 
was on a sandy peninsula connected with the main 
land by a narrow marshy neck. The military 
works were upon rising ground in the vicinity of 
the intersection of Grand and Green streets. Lee 
(Henry, known as “ Legion Harry,’ and cele- 
brated in the Southern campaigns), led against this 
post, three hundred picked men, followed by a 
strong detachment from Lord Stirling’s division 
as a reserve. At three o’clock in the morning, of 
the 19th of August,1779, he entered the loosely 
bared gate into the main works, before he was dis- 
covered. The sentinels were absent or ery a The 
surprise was complete, One hundred and fifty-nine 
of the garrison were captured. Having no cannon, 
he could not take the strong redoubt, so he re- 
treated with his prisoners, with a loss of two killed 
and three wounded. For this gallant exploit, Con- 
gress honored Lee with a vote of thanks and a gold 
medal.—[Ep.] 












not overtake the enemy. Hand’s advanced 
guard was attacked by a small lurking 
party, and had a few men killed and 
wounded. The troops returned to Tioga, 
where they wait the coming of General 
Clinton.’ 


To GOVERNOR CLINTON. 


[Str WILLIAM JoHNSON.*] 
[Contributed by Mr. M. M. Jones, of Utica, N. Y.] 
Johnson Hall, March 2d, 1764, at night. 

Dear Sir: 

It gives me great pleasure that I can 
now inform you of the success of the First 
party I lately sent out against our Enemys, 
an Express being just arrived with letters, 





1 General James Clinton, brother of the Governor. 
This was the expedition under General John Sulli- 
van, that went into the Indian country from the 
Wyoming Valley, and laid waste the Seneca region 
in the Genessee Valley.—[Eb. ] 

2 The life and character of Sir William Johnson, 
are too well-known to American readers, to require 
more than a passing notice here. He was a native 
of Ireland, where he was born, in 1714. His uncle, 
Sir Peter Warren, owned a very large landed estate 
in the Mohawk Valley, in the province of New 
York, and he induced Johnson, when he was about 
twenty years of age, to come to America, and take 
charge of the domain. He learned the Mohawk 
language, adopted the costume and habits of the 
nation, and gained great influence over them. He 
lead troops in the war against the French and 
Indians, and after that war, he kept the Six Nations 
neutral, and finally made them allies. 

The time when this letter was written, was a 
rather exciting one among the colonists. Pontiac’s 
conspiracy had aroused many Indian tribes against 
the English. Johnson held a conference with the Six 
Nations in 1763, and had secured, not only their 
neutrality, but their alliance; and late in February, 
1764, under the stimulant of an offer of pay from 
Johnson, a party of two hundred Oneidas and Tus- 
caroras left their castles for the purpose of falling 


upon the Delaware and Shawnoese towns in the 


region of the forks of the Susquehannah and head 
waters of the Ohio. This letter gives a very brief 
account of the expedition. 

Teedyuscung was a noted Sachem. He had felt 
the injustice of the white man, and the bitterness 
of his feelings may be inferred from his saying to 
a deputation ; ‘* The kings of France and England, 
have settled this land so as to coop us up as if ina 
vee This very ground that is under me was my 
and and inheritance, and is taken from me by 


fraud.” 


4 Pinal Pet Bt | 
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acquainting me that on the 26th ulto, in 
the evening, near the main branch of the 
Susquehanna, as they were pursuing their 
Rout, they received advice that a large 
party of our Enemys, the Delawares, were 
encamped at a small distance on their way 
against some of the settlements hereabouts, 
upon which intelligence, they made an 
Expeditious march to their Encampment, 
which they surrounded at Day break, then 
rushing upon the Delawares (who were 
surprized and unable to make a Defence), 
they made them all prisoners, to the num- 
ber of 41, including their Chief, Capt. 
Bull, son to Teedyuscung, and one who 
has discovered great inveteracy against the 
English, and led several partys against 
them during the present Indian War. 
They are all fast bound, and may be ex- 
pected here under an Escort in a few days. 

The Indians of OQuoghquagey' and 
Canowaroghere,’ the latter within 12 miles 
ot Oneida lake, are very uneasy least our 


The “ general” spoken of was general Thomas 
Gage, who was then in command of the British 
forces, in North America, Captain Bull and thir- 
teen of his braves, who were sent to Johnson Hall, 
were forwarded tu New York, by the Baronet, and 
there lodged in jail.—[Eb.] 


1 In the Colonial Records of New York, this 
name was also written Oghquaga, Aughquaga, 
Aughquagey, Ochquaquer, Oghquage, Onoughqua- 
gey, Onoughquagu, Oughquogey, Onouhoghquage, 
Oughquagey, which shows the great difficulty and 
uncertainty in procuring and writing Indian names, 
even by educated men, who are well versed in In- 
dian names. This place was formerly a village 
with the local name of Oquage, in the present town 
of Windsor, Broome county, New York, near 
Binghampton. It was for a long period a sort of 
outpost of the Oneida nation of Indians.--[M. M. J.] 


2 Canowaroghare, (Sauthier’s map of New 
York.) Canowaloa (Jones’ Annals Oneida co.,) 
Canawuroghare, Canawagore, Canawaroghere, Can- 
owarighare, Onawaraghhare, the various names by 
which the Oneida castle or village was known in 
Colonial times, now in Vernon, Oneida county, 
New York, about 25 miles west of Utica, The 
date of the original settlement of the Oneidas at 
this place is lost, but some faint traditions place it 
before the formation of the Iroquois’ confederacy. 
The first settlers found traces of ancient corn fields 
covered by dense forests, some of the trees by their 
concentric calendars, dating as far back as 1560— 
[M. M. J.] 
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Enemys should take advantage of the ab- 
sence of their men and destroy their 
familys, on which account they are very 
sollicitous for a Guard till their men re- 
turn, and I apprehend if their request is 
complied with, it would give new spirits 
to the partys and Encourage more to go 
on Service. I have therefore mentioned 
it to the General, and am of opinion it 
may be easily done by partys from the 
provincials at the German flats. I am of 
opinion it will be best to send the prisoners 
to New York, as the best place of security, 
there to remain till something will be done 
with them. 
I am with great Respect Sir, 
your most obedient 
Humble Servant. 


Vhndty 


[GenerRaL THomas Conway."] 
From the Collection of Mr. F. J. Dreer. 
Camp White Marsh, 15th, Nov., 1777. 

Sir: 


. 
Inclosed you'll find my commission of 
Brigadier. I return thanks to the honora- 


! This was the French officer, (born in Ireland), 
who was sent to America by Silas Deane, was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General in May, 1777, and the 
same year did all in his power to injure Washing- 
ton, and place General Gates in the chief command 
of the Continental Army. Gates was President 
of the Board of War, and not long after the above 
letter was written, he procured the commission of 
Major-General for Conway, and the position of In- 
spector-General of the army. His activity in en- 
deavoring to put Gates in the place of Washington, 
was so great, that the scheme is known in history as 
“ Conway’s Cabal.’”” He was wounded in a duel 
with General Cadwalader, and in expectation of 
dying, he dictated a penitent letter to Washington, 
in which he said: “ You are, in my eyes, the great 
and good man.” He returned to France, was made 
a Marshal, and Governor of Pondichery and the 
French settlements in Hindostan. He narrowly 
escaped Lp gf sp and died in the year 1800, 
at the age of 67 yeats.—[Eb.] 


ble Congress for the trust reposed in me. 
I hope the army will testify that I did not 
prove unworthy of it in the glorious cause 
for which I fought, will always be attended 
with my warm wishes, and I shall be happy 
in serving it as far as it is in my power, 
and as far as I can do it with propriety, 
and without injuring my character in 
France. 
I am, with much regard and 
esteem Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 


Pe 


[Rosert TREAT PAINE."] 

From the Collection of Robert Barry Coffin. 
rry 

Boston, November 23, 1784. 


Dear Sir : 

I was in hopes, before this time, to have 
had an answer to my request, but by the 
letter you left for me, I perceive you have 
forgot what it was. 

I wish you to inquire of the present 
naval officer at Nantucket, and of the 
naval officer that immediately succeeded 
Mr. Plaisted, whether there is any bond 
of Timothy Folger for the sloop Good Jn- 
tent. Likewise inquire of Mr. Plaisted’s 
partner, if it is there, and whether any 


1 Mr. Paine was, at the time this letter was writ- 
ten, a leading lawyer in Boston. He was a native 
of that city, where he was born, in March, 1731. 
He was graduated at Harvard University in 1749, 
taught school for a time, studied theology, and in 
1755 acted as chaplain for the Northern Provincial 
troops. Then he studied law, was admitted to the 
Bar, and in 1759 made his residence at Taunton. 
He conducted the prosecution of Captain Preston 
and his men in the “ Boston Massacre” case with 
great ability. He served in the Provincial and 
Continental Congresses, and was one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. On the or- 
ganization of the State of Massachusetts, he was 
made its Attorney-General and member of the 
Executive Council; and in 1780, he removed to 
Boston. From 1790 until 1804, he was Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, e died in 
Boston, in 1814.—[Ep.] 












Person had access to his Papers after his 
death, who might take it away; and may 
take any method you may judge prudent 
to find out what became of that bond. 
Let every part of your inquiry be con- 


——— 





ducted with secrecy and discretion, and 
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pray inform me of the result as soon as 
may be. 


Yr friend & hble servant, 








UR, 


~~ 


Captain ALEXANDER CorrFin. 


[General WiLLIAM MaxwELL."] 
(From the Collection of Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cinn., O.) 
Elizabethtown, 22d of January, 1778. 
My Lord: 


There is not the least doubt but that 
the new Leveys are going to embarke in a 
few days. General Leslie is going from 
the Island, and so is the 26th Regiment. 
The new Leveys is in a terrible flutter, 
some of their officers has been at the Point 
(of) shedding Tears. We are not certain 


! Very little is known of General Maxwell out- 
side of his military career during the war of the 
Revolution. He was born in Ireland, and while 
he was yet an infant, his parents brought him to 
New Jersey. In early manhood he entered the 
provincial army as a private soldier, and was with 
Abercrombie in his expedition against Ticonderoga 
in 1758. Remaining in the army for about fifteen 
years, he acquired such skill as a soldier, that 
when he joined the patriots in their struggle, the 
Congress commissioned him a_ colonel and 
authorized him to raise a battalion of infantry in 
New Jersey. This he did, His was the second 
New Jersey battalion. His field and staff officers 
appointed were Israel Shreve, Lieutenant-colonel ; 
David Rhea, Major ; Ephraim Anderson, Adjutant ; 
Buddle Shinn, Quartermaster ; William Shute, Pay- 
master; James Holmes, Surgeon; Abraham Apple- 
ton, Surgeon’s mate. Shinn declined the appoint- 
ment. On the 8th of December, 1775, this and 
the first battalion were ordered to the City of New 
York, where they were mustered into the Continen- 
tal service, 

Early in 1776, Maxwell, with his brigade, re- 
paired to the Northern Department commanded 
by General Schuyler, He served through the dis- 
astrous campaign in Canada, in the spring and 
summer of that year, and was one of the 21 field 
officers, who on the 8th of July, signed a remon- 
strance address to Schuyler, against the abandon- 
ment of Crown Point 


as to their destination, but it is believed 
they are for Georgia, I will try to have 
more certain intelligence, and ever Your 
Lordships most obedient 
and Humble Servant, 


Major-general Lord STIRLING. 


When in October, 1776, Congress resolved to 
create two new brigadiers, William Maxwell and 
William Smallwood were chosen, After the battle 
at Trenton, at the ensuing Christmas time, the for- 
mer was employed in harrassing the enemy in New 
jersey and during the winter and ensuing spring 

e was stationed near Elizabethtown, not far from 
the British lines. In the autumn of 1777, he was 
in the battles of Brandywine and Germantown; 
suffered with the army at Valley Forge during the 
ensuing winter; harrassed the enemy on their re 
treat through New Jersey from Pennsylvania, and 
played an important part in the battle at Monmouth 
Court House, at near the close of June. With 
Morgan he continually annoyed the rear of the 
British in their retreat from Monmouth toward 
Sandy Hook. 

Maxwell was with his brigade in the expedition 
of Sullivan against the Indians of western New 
York, in 1779. During the next winter and spring, 
he was stationed near Elizabethtown, New Jersey ; 
and he took an active part in the battle of Spring- 
field, early in June, 1780, He resigned his com- 
mission in July, (see page 325, vol. 2, of the RE- 
CORD,) but for what reason does not appear, 

General Maxwell did not accept any civil office 
after the war, but lived in the quiet retirement of 
private life until his death in November, 1798.- 
[Ep1ror.] 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—History and Philosophy are 
twin forces, interpreting each other, and 
both having the same object for effort, 
namely, the culture and elevation of the 
race. 

It is a notable fact that the oldest philo- 
sophical society in America, was founded 
by a great historical character. So early 
as 1727, Benjamin Franklin founded the 
‘¢ Junto,’’ in Philadelphia, in which queries 
in morals, politics and natural philosophy 
were proposed and discussed, and where 
once in three months, each member read 
an original essay. This, ‘‘ Junto,’’ appears 
to have been the parent of the present 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
which was founded in 1743, in pursuance 
of suggestions made in a circular issued 
by Franklin, that ‘‘ the virtuosi or inge- 
nious men’’ living in the various colonies 
should form an American Philosophical 
Society, with their head-quarters at Phila- 
delphia ‘‘that being the centre of the 
colonies and having a good library.’’ 

The Society was organized soon after 
this circular was diffused. Thomas Hop- 
kinson was chosen first President, William 
Coleman, Treasurer, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Secretary. Dr. Thomas Bond was 
selected as the physician; John Bartram, 
as Botanist ; Thomas Godfrey, the inventor 
of the quadrant, mathematician: William 
Parsons as Geographer and Dr. Phineas 
Bond as general natural Philosopher. 
Six of these original nine members, were 
members of the ‘‘ Junto.’”” The Society 
had a feeble life for many years. A new 
‘* Junto’’ was formed in 1768, of which 
Dr. Franklin was President ; Samuel Pow- 
ell Vice President ; and Charles Thomson 
and Thomas Mifflin, afterward compeers 
in the Revolution, were Secretaries. Mean- 
while new life had been given to the 
Philosophical Society, of which Governor 
John Penn, the strong political opponent 
of Franklin, became ‘* Patron,’’ with 
Hon. James Hamilton as President ; Drs. 
Wm. Shippen and Thomas Bond, Vice 
. Presidents ; Philip Syng, Treasurer; and 
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Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith, Rev. Wm. John 
Ewing and Dr. Charles Moore, Secretaries. 
In March, 1768, the first scientific com- 
munication was made to the Society which 
was entitled ‘‘A description of a new 
Orrery, planned and now nearly finished 
by David Rittenhouse, A. M.’’ The 
same year the ‘‘Junto,’’ which held the 
title of ‘‘ The American Society for the 
Promotion’ of Useful Knowledge’’ was 
merged into the Philosophical Society ; or 
rather the two Societies were wedded, and 
held their first meeting after the consoli- 
dation, in January, 1769. Franklin was 
chosen President, whereupon Governor 
Penn, refused to be patron of the 
Society any longer, because the new 
President was ‘‘ the political opponent and 
enemy of his family.’’ Under the aus- 
pices of this Society, observations of the 
transit of Venus were made in 1769. 

The new Society worked vigorously 
with 250 members, and took part in public 
improvements as well as in the general 
advancement of Science. Their first pub- 
lication was issued in 1771, and has been 
continued ever since. These publications 
show the progress ot science in America, 
during the last one hundred years. They 
show that in 1773, a committee of the 
Society, of which Rittenhouse was chair- 
man, reported on the first steam engine 
ever built on the American continent. 
The constructor was Christopher Colles, of 
New York.’ 

The meetings and transactions of the 
Society were interrupted during the Revo- 
lution, but since that time it has had a 
vigorous and useful growth. It has a large 
library, and has gathered a considerable 
quantity of curious things. Its list of 
successive presidents shows the names, 
men who have borne conspicuous parts in 
our history. These are ; Benjamin Frank- 
lin, David Rittenhouse, Thomas Jefferson, 
(who held the office seventeen vears ;) 
Caspar Wistar ; Robert Patterson ; William 
Tilghman ; P. S. Duponceau; Nathaniel 


? See the Recorp for July, 1873, page 324. 









Chapman ; Robert M. Patterson ; Frank- 
lin Bache ; A. D. Bache; John K, Kane 
and George B. Wood. 

The present officers of the Society are 
George B. Wood, President; John C. 
Cresson, Isaac Lea, Frederick Fraley, Vice 
Presidents; Charles B. Trego, E. Otis 
Kendall, John L. Le Conte, J. P. Lesley, 
Secretaries; Joseph Carson, Elias Durand, 
Hector Tyndall, Curators; Charles B. 
Trego, Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN Historica Society.—A So- 
ciety has lately been formed in the States 
wherein Slavery recently existed, the pro- 
fessed object of which is to gather and 
preserve facts concerning the part taken 
by the opponents of the National Gov- 
ernment in the Civil War. A convention 
was held on the 18th of August, at Mont- 
gomery, White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
apparently for the purpose of perfecting 
the organization. On that occasion, Mr. 
Raphael Semmes, the commander of the 
privateer Alabama (for the warfare of 
which on American commerce, England 
has been compelled to pay a large sum of 
money), publicly introduced Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, ex-President of the ‘‘ Confederate 
States of America,’’ to Mr. John Letcher, 
ex-Governor of Virginia, who, as the 
organ of the Convention, introduced Mr. 
Davis to the large audience assembled 
and made to him a speech of welcome— 
‘thrice welcome’’ Mr. Letcher said, ‘‘ to 
this, our home, and to the hearts, the 
affections, and the hospitalities of our 
people.’’ Mr. Davis then made a speech in 
which he foreshadowed the objects of the 
Southern Historical Society, in the follow- 
ing manner as reported by the Richmond 
Enquirer, the next day: 


“ Mr. Davis said he deeply felt this kind welcome. 
He always felt at home in Virginia, and what con- 
federate did not ? She gave her bosom tobe racked 
by all the horrors of war and freely shed her best 
blood, She was now lifting her head from its 


effects, and he was glad to see her green fields and 
pastures, her fertile valleys and picturesque moun- 
tains, which here, like no where else, were clothed 
All were beautiful ; yet there 


from base to summit. 
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was here something above them all. Her men ex- 
celled her soil, and her noble women excelled even 
the men. Well did he remember when the tide of 
war had swept away the men into the army and 
scattered the negroes, how—when the barns and 
houses, mills and all save the fences, which were 
only spared by the destroying flame because they were 
of stone—how the women of the Shanandoah 
Valley, whose hands had never known an houtr’s 
toil in the field, had made crops, and whenever the 
Confederate Army came along had ready-made 
Confederate flags, and were always happy to aid the 
cause, and feed Confederate soldiers. Too long 
had we delayed the vindication of our cause, 
Many of the actors had been called home to their 
fathers ; yet perhaps the delay had not been alto- 
gether unfortunate, for those who felt it most deeply 
found it hard to uncover their whole heart. The 
prospects were brighter now, and ‘truth crushed to 
earth would rise again.’ We had been more 
cheated than conquered by the declarations of the 
Federal President, Congress and Generals, Would 
there have been a surrender if we had expected 
what has followed? We were told that war was 
merely carried on to maintain the Union. Had we 
foreseen the result, we would to day have been free, 
He referred to the objects of the association, and 
said there were now scattered scraps of history that 
should be collected to perpetuate the deeds of our 
fallen soldiers and vindicate the action of our 
country; that great care should be taken with the 
collection of every scrap, as mankind was aveply 
interested in the constitutional causes that led to 
the war. 

“He referred to the commercial rights’ of the 
South, and how they had suffered, and the deca- 
dence of both commerce and liberty. In referring 
to the moral and religious causes, and the idea that 
because we did not succeed we were necessarily 
wrong, he said that in a cause like ours the great 
Creator must have looked down with an approving 
smile; that we do not always see the workings for 
good in the Ways of the Great Father; that our 
chastisement might be designed to lead to the 
triumph of the principles for which we struggled. 
He had received a letter from a gentleman in Mas- 
sachusetts, which said that mankind owed a debt 
of gratitude to the Southern people for their efforts 
in behalf of that constitutional liberty which men 
were so rapidly forgetting ; that our story’ had only 
been half told, but when men came to look upon 
it without passion, and the whole truth had been 
told, would we then be condemned before the world? 
No, no! These facts must be gotten together. It 
was due to the unrecorded dead, who had fought 
for truth and died in a patriotic cause, While this 
organization cannot write the history of this war, 
yet it could collect the material from which future 
historians might obtain the facts, Would not our 
enemies—or, in the phrase of the day, our North- 
ern brethren—make up at least and take the hand 
of oppression from off our Southern daughters, or 
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are we in that decadence of all that is honorable, 

to be brought to the condition of which the Irish 

poet sang: 

‘ Unhonored thy sons, till they have learned to betray ; 
Undistinguished m4 live, if they shame not their sires ; 


And the torch that will light them to dignity’s way, 
Must be caught at the pile where their country expires,’ 


“If thus we must seek the road to preferment, 
who would not live a life of obscurity in preference ? 
He had a hope in the future founded on the fact 
that he had never seen a reconstructed Southern 
woman, and. while the men of the present da 
might yield the principles for which they struggled, 
yet he hoped the children who succeeded them 
would grow up to maintain and perpetuate them 
and redeem all that we had lost. 

‘He thanked the audience for their kindly ex- 
pressions of good will; and as to the members of 
the association he hoped that their steps might 
always be onward to prosperity, and following in 
the steps of that grand old Early, who never fal- 
tered during the war, and never failed since our 
flag went down, they were sure to accomplish their 
object.” 


A resolution was offered by Mr. Semmes, 
that President Grant be requested to per- 
mit the Secretary of the Society, to ex- 
amine all papers in the archives of the 
Government captured by the National 
forces from the Confederates during the 
war, and to make copies of such of them 
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as he may see fit. The resolution was 
adopted, the convention adjourned and 
the Historical Society met. 


The list of the Presidents of the Grr- 
MAN SociETy of PENNSYLVANIA, as given 
in our last number, contained several mis- 
spellings and one omission. The names 
and dates should have read as follows : 

Henry Keppele, (1764-1781); Lewis 
Weiss, (1782); Lewis Farmer, (1783-4) ; 
Charles Wegmann, (1785) ; Lewis Farmer, 
(1786-7); General Peter Muhlenberg, 
(1788); Henry Kaemmerer, (1789) ; 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, (1790- 
1797); Leonard Jacoby, (1798-1800) ; 
Peter Kraft, (1801) ; Peter Muhlenberg, 
(1802-1807); George A. Baker, (1808- 
1816); Isaac Wampole, (1817-1832) ; 
Lewis Krumbhaar, (1833-1835) ; Samuel 
Keemle, (1836-1842); Frederick Errin- 
ger, (1843-1847) ; Jacob H. Fisler, (1848- 
1859); Nicholas Kohlenkamp, (1860- 
1862); J. Theophilus Plate, (1863-1865) ; 
William J. Horstmann, (1866-1872); 
George K. Zielger, 1873. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


“« SALE OF NATIONAL TREASURES.” —Under this 
title the RECORD made some comments in the July 
number, upon the impropriety of disposing of 
national trophies. The Editor, who seems to have 
been misled by newspaper comments, has received 
the following letter, which is inserted with pleas- 
ure : 


“ War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, 
August 7th, 1873. 

“BENSON J. LossinG, LL. D. 

“ Sir: 

“In the July number of THE AMERICAN His- 
TORICAL RECORD,” I have read an article entitled 
* Sale of National Treasures,’”’ which criticises the 
supposed action of the War Department in selling 
trophies of the War with Great Britain and 
Mexico, with other military stores, the sale of 
which was actually ordered. 

“Permit me to state that the War Department 
never has given any order for the sale of such 
relics, nor would the Secretary of War do so under 


any circumstances whatever. As there has been 
considerable comment in connection with this sub- 
ject, it may be pertinent to state the facts. 

“ Some time ago it was found necessary on account 
of the large supply of ordnance material and muni- 
tions of War in store, to order the sale of such as 
were not required for use by the Government. An 
inventory of all this property was ordered to be 
made, and upon that inventory were designated 
such articles as. were to be sold. The clerk prepar- 
ing the advertisement, copied the list entire, and on 
account of its voluminous character, the mistake 
was not discovered until after its publication, when 
it was corrected. . 

“In justification of the Department, the intentions 
of which have been misconstrued, I trust you will 
give place to this communication in the next num- 
ber of the Recorb. 


“Tam, very truly yours, 
Wo. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War.” 
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PosTAGE STAMPS.—Much taste has been dis- 
played in the production of our American adhesive 
postage stamps, which bear the portraits of men dis- 
tinguished in the history of our country. 

The one cent stamp bears the profile of Dr. 
FRANKLIN, after a bust by Rubricht, printed in 
ultramarine blue. 

On the ¢wo cent stamp is the head of ANDREW 
JACKSON, from a bust by Hiram Powers, in velvet 
brown. 

On the ¢hree cent stamp is a profile of WASHING- 
TON, after the bust of Houdon, printed in light 
green. 

The six cent stamp bears a profile of ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN, after a bust by Volk, printed in 
dark red. / 

The head of Epwin M. STANTON, is on the 
seven cent stamp, taken from a photograph, and 
printed in vermillion. 

The ¢en cent stamp bears a profile of THomAs 
JEFFERSON, from a life size statue by Hiram 
Powers, printed in chocolate brown. 

The profile of HENRY CLAY, on the fwe/ve cent 
stamp, is from a bust by Hart, and is printed in 
neutral purple. 

DANIEL WEBSTER’S portrait appears on the ff 
teen cent stamp, and is from Clevinger’s bust. It 
is printed in orange. 

On the éwenty-four cent stamp is the head of 
General WINFIELD Scott, after a bust by Coffee, 
and printed in purple. The head of ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON, which appears on the ¢hirty cent stamp 
is after the bust by Cerrachi, ‘printed in black, and 
the portrait of Commodore OLIVER H. PERRY, in 
carmine, is after the head of Wolcott’s fine statue 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The embossed or raised portraits on the envelope 
are the same, and are printed in colors similar to 
those of the adhesive stamps. 


THE GRAVE OF PRESIDENT TAYLOR.—A Louis- 
ville newspaper says the grave of President Zachary 
Taylor is in the northeast corner of the Taylor 
farm, between five and six miles from that city, on 
the Brownsboro’ road. No monument has ever 
been erected to his memory. His remains lie in a 
plain vault built in the side of a hill, with a marble 
slab over the door, on which are the words : 

“Z. TAYLOR; 
Born November 24, 1784; 
Died July 9, 1850.” 


Near the vault is an obelisk, eighteen feet high, 
which marks the burial place of Colonel Richard 
Taylor, the President’s father, who died in 1829, 
He emigrated to Kentucky, from Virginia, when 
Zachary was an infant, and the country then almost 
a wilderness, 

The burial place of the President is overrun with 


brambles and bushes. It is a national shame to 
allow the resting place of the remains of so gallant 
a soldier and faithful civil officer, to be so 
neglected. 


427. 


PRESERVATION OF OUR ForESTs.—Public atten- 
tion is now more and more drawn to the contem- 
plation of the absolute necessity for the preservation 
of what remains of our forests, because the de- 
nuding of the country is evidently placing the 
future agricultural interests in great peril. This 
subject was introduced to the notice of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at their late meeting, by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, 
of Lowville, N. Y. He urged with great force the 
necessity for preserving our forests to prevent the 
rapid evaporation of the rain-fall, which is the 
same now as it ever has been, in aggregate quan- 
tity, but is not so gently diffused, in frequent 
showers as it used to be. There are now long 
periods of drought, and violent and destructive 
rain-falls. Dr. Hough submitted substantially the 
following propositions for the action of the govern- 
ment for preserving and increasing the forests : 

1. By withholding from sale, lands returning to 
its possession from non-payment of taxes. 

2. By exempting from taxation for a limited 
period and by offering bounties for lands planted 
and enclosed for the growth of forest trees. 

3. By offering rewards for the largest number of 
trees planted in a year. 

4. By requiring railroad and turnpike companies 
to plant the sides of their roads with trees. 

5. By imposing a tree tax, payable by planting 
trees, 

6. By fixing penalties for the destruction of trees 
by the wayside or in public or private grounds, 

7. By requiring the elements of forest culture to 
be taught in our public schools, 

One cause of the rapid destruction of our forests 
appears not to have been~considered, namely, the 
use of wood by railway engines. These consume 
an enormous quantity of wood every year, They 
are like mighty dragons, devouring the forests with 
a voracity, which if not checked, will soon exhaust 
them. There should be a law compelling all! rail- 
ways to use coal instead of wood, for fuel. A 
similar law should be applied to steam-boats. 


PRESERVATION OF PuBLIC DocuMENTS,—The 
Legislature of Virginia, at their last session, did 
wisely in providing for the preservation of the 
public documents of that province and State, by an 
act passed on the 20th of March, 1873, of which 
the following is the first section : 

“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that 
Dr. William P, Palmer, be and he is hereby ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Historical Manu- 
scripts in the Capitol Building, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, to assort, 
index and prepare a calendar of the same, to be 
printed under the direction of the Committee on the 
Library, in such form as may be most suitable to 
render the same serviceable to those interested in 
the History of Virginia; provided, that none of 
the said manuscripts shall be removed from the 
Capitol.” The second section provides for defray- 
ing the expenses of such service. 
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Posterity will thank Senator Thomas H. Wynne, 
of Richmond, who is the author of this movement. 
Every State.in the Union, as well as the National 
Government, should do likewise. Many States 
have already acted thus wisely. Only by multiply- 
ing valuable documents by printing, may their con- 
tents be insured from utter annihilation by fire or 
otherwise. Dr. Palmer has already commenced 
the good work. A few printed pages of the Calen- 
dar (or abstract) of the State Papers are before the 
Editor of the Recorp. It isto be hoped that Dr. 
Palmer will make the documents more useful, by 
full explanatory notes. His work, so far, appears 
to be carefully and judiciously done. 


THe AMENDMENTS.—The XIVth Amendment 
of the National Constitution, reads : 

** All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside,” &c. 

The XVth Amendment reads: 

“The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State, on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude.” 

The text of Article XIV, undoubtedly makes no 
distinctions on account of sex, for it says “ persons,” 
and therefore women as well as men are accounted 
as citizens. This conceded, the right to vote under 
the provisions of the next Amendment is a logical 
sequence. 

Believing herself to be a citizen and having the 
right to vote under the provisions of those Amend- 
ments, Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, New 
York, (and some other women,) did vote at the 
last election for President of the Republic, Miss 
Anthony was prosecuted for a violation of law, and 


tried before a jury not of her “ peers,” but of men, ° 


Judge Hunt after hearing witnesses and counsel, 
refused to submit the case to the jury, but pronoun- 
ced her guilty and fined her § 100, and costs of the 
suit. He did not question the force of the fext 
of the XIVth Amendment, but upon the assump- 
tion of knowing the i#/ent of the framers of the 
Amendment, he exercised a dangerous preroga- 
tive. Miss Anthony’s counsel, Judge Selden, pro- 
tested against the high handed measure of the 
Judge, whose proceedings may be reviewed in 
another court. The case is worthy of record, as 
the first of the kind in the history of American 
jurisprudence. 


CORRECTION OF A CORRECTION,—Under the 
head of “Current Notes” in the June No, of the 
RECORD, page 283, a reputed blunder in the article 
on Captain Huddy, on page 174, was corrected. 
It was a typographical error, The writer says, “I 
took the statement from the Report of the Com- 
mittee to Congress, on Mrs. Piatt’s petition, which 
says that in the year 1785, Asgill’s story ‘was 
made the ground-work of a tragic drama by a 
célebrated French writer, M. de Sauvigny,’” &c., 
.and not Madame de Savigny. 
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MONUMENT TO ETHAN ALLEN.—A monument 
of Barré granite has lately been erected in Green 
Mount Cemetery, at Burlington, Vermont, in honor 
of Ethan Allen, by authority of an act of the 
legislature of that State, which appropriated $ 3,000 
for the purpose, It is in the form of a Tuscan 
shaft of granite, four and a half feet in diameter at 
the bottom, and forty-two feet in height, above the 
pedestal, which at the base is eight feet square. 
The base is composed of two granite steps, upon 
which is a block of granite six feet square. Into 
this block is inserted four white marble panels, 
bearing the following inscription : 


West Side. 


“ Vermont to ETHAN ALLEN, Born in Litch- 
field, Conn., roth of January, 1737,0.S. Diedin 
Burlington, Vermont, 12th February, 1789, and 
buried near the site of this Monument.” 


North Side. 


“ Wielding the Pen as well as the Sword, he was 
the sagacious amd intrepid Defender of the New 
Hampshire Grants, and Master Spirit in the arduous 
struggle which resulted in the Sovereignty and In- 
dependence of this State.” 


South Side. 


“The Leader of the Green Mountain Boys in 
the Surprise and Capture of Ticonderoga, which he 
demanded in the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” 


East Side. 


“ Taken Prisoner ina daring attack on Montreal, 
and transported to England, he disarmed the pur- 
pose of his enemy by the respect which he inspired 
for the Rebellion and the Rebel.” 


On the capita] of the shaft, upon a base bearing 
the word “ Ticonderoga”’ stands a heroic statue of 
Allen, eight feet four inches in height, cut in Italy 
from a model by the late Peter Stephenson, of 


Boston, The left hand of the figure is lifted in the 
act of summoning the commander of the fort to 
surrender, The right hand grasps a sword, and at 
his feet lies a mortar. The entire cost of the 
monument, including the statue and the fence, was 
less than six thousand dollars. 

It is said that an engraving of Allen from a 
painting by Trumbull, has been discovered in New 
York. It was supposed that no likeness of the 
hero existed, 


A RARE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS.—A gen- 
tleman in the West, has for sale a valuable collec- 
tion of autographs and documents, which he has 
been gathering for many years. Any person wish- 
ing to purchase such collection, may be put in com- 
munication with him by addressing the Editor of 
the RECORD, at Dover Plains, N. Y. 
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KIRKLAND’s MONUMENT.—At the annual “ com- 
mencement” of Hamilton College, in Oneida 
county, New York, in June, 1873, a fine monu- 
ment to the memory of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, the 
eminent missionary among the Oneida Indians, was 
dedicated. It is made of Rhode Island granite, and 
is nine feet in height. The base, on which is 
sculptured the family name, in raised capitals, is 
three feet eight inches square. The central column 
is two feet, four and a half inches square at the 
base, and is seven and one half feet in height. 
On the four equal sides of this shaft are raised 
panels for the several inscriptions. The capstone 
forms a graceful completion of the whole. It was 
made in New Haven, Connecticut. The following 
is a copy of the inscriptions on the monument : 


West Side. 
SAMUEL KIRKLAND, 


orn 
At Norwich, Conn., Dec. 1, 1741; 
Graduated 
From Princeton College in 1765. 
Missionary 
To the Oneida Indians, 
From 1776 to 1.797. 
Founder 
Of Hamilton Oneida Academy in 1793. 


ie 
At Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1803. 
South Side. 
JERUSHA BINGHAM, 
wife of 
Samuel Kirkland, 
Born at Salisbury, Conn., 1743, 
Died 
At Stockbridge, Mass., Jan. 23, 1788. 
Mary Donnally, “ 
_ Second wife of 
Samuel Kirkland, 
Born at Newport, R. I., 1754; 
Died 


At Clinton, New York, Aug., 1839. 
East Side. 


Eliza Kirkland, 
Third daughter of 
Samuel Kirkland, 
and wife of 
Prof. Edward Robinson, 
Born 
At Stockbridge, Mass., in 1784; 
Died 
At Clinton, N. Y., July 5, 1819. 


North Side. 


“ It is my earnest wish that the institution may 
gruw and flourish: that its advantages may be 
permanent and extensive; and that under the 
smiles of the God of Wisdom, it may prove an 
eminent means of diffusing useful knowledge, 
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enlarging the bounds of human happiness, and 
aiding the reign of virtue and the kingdom of the 
blessed Redeemer,” 
SAMUEL KIRKLAND. 

Hon. O. S. Williams and Hon. Horatio Sey- 
mour, each delivered an oration on the occasion, in 
which the services of Mr. Kirkland to the church 
and State, were fully recounted. 


THE EMANCIPATION MONUMENT.—Soon after 
the assassination of President Lincoln, the St. 
Lonis Democrat announced that a colored woman 
in Marietta, Ohio, had sent $5, her “ first earnin 
in freedom,” to the President of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission, to help build a monument to Mr, 
Lincoln, as the “ Great Emancipator.”” When this 
fact was published, several colored regiments in 
Texas, made a substantial response: The amount 
finally reached $16,000, which has been increased 
to about $21,000 by accumulated interest. An 
order has been recently sent to Thomas Ball, in 
Florence, Italy, for a group to be executed in 
bronze, colossal size. It has already been executed 
in marble, reduced size, having been modelled 
the Sculptor soon after the assassination of the Presi- 
dent, with the hope that it might one day be 
wanted, The group consists of two figures, namely: 
President Lincoln and a Slave, whom he is eman- 
cipating, and who kneels at his feet. 

This monument, in bronze, is to be set up on a 
marble pedestal twelve feet in height, in the city 
of Washington, and is expected to be ready for un- 
veiling on the anniversary of Mr. Lincoln’s death, 
in 1876. On the pedestal will be inscribed the 
words of the Emancipator: ‘ On this act I invoke 
the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God.” 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HAYNE.—The Portland 
(Maine) Press, of a late date says that the speech 
of Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, in his 
famous controversy with Daniel Webster, in 1832, 
in the Senate of the United States, was printed in 
gold in that city, by the late General Thomas Todd, 
on a piece of satin purchased of a dry-goods mer- 
chant, then a resident of Portland. Jt was printed 
in book form, elegantly bound by Simon Pratt, of 
Portland, and then presented to President Andrew 
Jackson. Is that copy known to be in existence? 


Tin in CALIFORNIA.—It is reported a team- 
ster named Crane, has discovered a deposite of tin 
on the San Auterre’s River, about forty-five miles 
from Los Angelos, and exhibited rich specimens in 
that city. He traced the croppings out of the ore 
for more than a mile, and the “ledge” was from 
twenty to sixty feet in width. 


PosTaL CARDS,—Arrangements have been made 
for an interchange of the Postal Cards of the 
United States and the Dominion at a prepaid rate 
of two cents in full to their destination in either 
country, the prepayment being made by affixing to 
the postal card an ordinary one cent postage stamp, 
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GARDINER SPRING. 


That venerable, widely-known and universally 
esteemed soldier of the Cross, Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, D. D., LL. D., died at his residence, in 
New York city, on Monday the 18th of August, 
1873. His father was the Rev. Samuel Spring, 
D. D., who was a chaplain of a regiment of the 
Continental army, and accompanied General Arnold 
in his famous expedition to Canada, by way of the 
Kennebec and Chandiere rivers, late in 1775. 

Gardiner Spring was born at Newburyport, Mass. 
on the 24th of February, 1785. He was graduated 
at Yale College when he was twenty years of age. 
He studied law with Judge Daggett, of New 
Haven, and was admitted to the bar in 1808, 
having, meanwhile taught school in Bermuda 
fifteen months. A fine field of professional useful- 
ness and promised success was opened but he was 
arrested by a striking sermon from the lips of Rev. 
John M. Mason, D. D. in New York, illustrative of 
the text, ‘“‘ To the poor the Gospel is preached.” He 
resolved to proclaim that Gospel. After studying 
theology at Andover one year, he was licensed to 
preach, and in the Summer of 1809, he accepted a 
call to officiate as pastor in the “ Brick church” then 
fronting on Beekman Street, near the City Hall Park. 
He was the revered pastor of that church, 63 years. 
In March, 1862, when Dr. Spring was seventy-seven 
years of age, the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, was asso- 
ciated with him in the pastorate. For fifty-one 
years he officiated in the “ Brick church,” when 
the congregation’ having built a new church on 
Fifth Avenue on Murray Hill, he went with them 
to the new edifice. ‘he old church had already 
been demolished to make room for business edi- 
fices. 

Dr. Spring was twice elected president of a 
college—Hamilton and Dartmouth—but he pre- 
ferred the ministry, in which he was a faithful and 
successful worker. His sermons were direct in 
matter and eloquent in manner; and to the last he 
was regarded as one of the popular preachers of 
New York. He wrote much and well, chiefly, if 
not wholly on subjects connected with his profession. 
His last volume, entitled “ Personal Recollections,” 
was published in 1866, when he was 81 years of 
age. 

oor. Spring was in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age wt the time of his death. His funeral took 
place on Thursday, the 22d of August, and was 
attended by 2 large number of clergymen of the 
various Christian denominations, Rev. Dr. Pax- 
ton pronounced a briet address, and was followed 
by Rev. Dr, Adams, The mourners were addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Tyng, followed by Dr. Ormestin. The 
body was committed to the crypt of the church. 


G. P. Jupp. 


One of the chief instruments in the establishment 
of civilization among the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands, was G. P. Judd, M. D. who died at 
Honolulu, on the 12th of July, 1873, at the age of 
seventy years. He was a native of Paris, N. Y. 
where-he was born in 1803. He went to the Sand- 
wich Islands in 1828, as physician to the American 
Mission there, and soon acquired through the 
healing art and force of character, great influence 
over the native rulers and people. In the year 
1840, he accompanied the American exploring 
expedition, under Commander Wilkes, on the tour 
of the islands, in which he rendered important 
service. 

Two years later, having resolved to make that 
country his life residence, Dr. Judd resigned his 
position at the Mission and his rights as a citizen 
of the United States, and entered the service of 
King Kamehameha the Third as Recorder and 
Interpreter, in which position he did more than any 
man to advance the principles of civilization among 
the islanders, He became the head of the gov- 
ernment, next to the Sovereign, and was actually 
more the head, than the monarch. He instituted 
various reforms, through which he built up a 
civilized nation upon the foundations laid by the 
missions. For ten years he was prime minister; 
and during that time (in 1849), he accompanied 
two of the sons of the King on a tour through 
Europe, where interesting relations were established 
between the governments of Western Europe and 
that of the Sandwich Islands. 

For a long time before his death, Dr. Judd had 
been in feeble health, and had relinquished all 
employment. His death was so peaceful and quiet, 
that his attendants thought he had fallen into a 
gentle slumber. 


WILLIAM Morris MEREDITH. 

The distinguished civilian, William Morris 
Meredith, died in Philadelphia on Sunday, the 17th 
of August, 1873, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. He was horn in that city on the 8th of June, 
1799. Educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he studied law, and entered upon its prac- 
tice when he was between eighteen and nineteen 
years of age. He was, for a long time, considered 
as one of the leading lawyers of that state. He 
represented a portion of his native city in the State 
legislature from 1824 until 1828, From 1834 un- 
til 1849, he was President of the Select Council 
of Philadelphia; and was a member of the State 
Constitutional convention in 1837. In the Spring 
of 1849, President Taylor called him to a seat in 
his Cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury, which 











position he held until the accession of President 
Fillmore in 1850. From 1864 until 1857, Mr. 
Meredith was attorney-general for Pennsylvania ; 
and he was appointed one of the American coun- 
sellors at the Geneva Conference, but declined to 
act. Pure in heart and in his private and public 
life Mr. Meredith was an ornament to American 
society. 


Joun Topp. 

Early on Sunday morning, the 24th of August, 
Rev. John Todd, D. D. of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, died peacefully, at the age of nearly seventy- 
three years. Ile was anative of Rutland, Vermont, 
where he was born October 9, 1800. He was 
graduated at Yale College in 1822; studied the- 
ology at Andover Seminary, and early in January, 
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1827, was ordained minister of the Congregational 
church at Groton, Massachusetts. After officiating 
as pastor of a church in Northampton and Phila- 
delphia, he was inaugurated pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Pittsfield, Mass., in which 
service he remained until 1870. 

Dr. Todd was very widely known as the author 
of some of the best books for young people, ever 
published, of which his “Student’s Manual,” - 
issued about forty years ago, was the most useful 
and popular. Its salutary influence on the mental, 
moral and physical well-being of Americans, is 
incalculable. His last book, entitled “ Mountain 
Flowers,” was published in 1869. His most 


enduring monument is the Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies, of which he was the 
founder, 








Pre-Historic Races of the United States of 
America. By J. W. Foster, LL. D., author of 
the ‘* Physical Geography of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,” et cetera. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Com- 
pany. London: ‘Triibner & Co., 12mo. pp. 415. 
This is the title of the last work from the hand of 
a brilliant philosopher and scientest, who died but 
a few weeks after it was issued from the press. An 
obituary of Dr. Foster appeared in the August 
number of the REcorD. 

This work is the product of the matured thought 
and judgment of the author, after long years of the 
most careful and laborious study. It is a compact 
and full statement of the facts and theories put 
forth in his previous works on the subject of which 
it treats, and of his later discoveries. It may also 
be considered as a synopsis of the recorded results 
of all inquiry in the occult sphere of pre-historic 
researches concerning man, down to the present 
time. The scope of the work may be fully com- 
prehended, by the titles of its twelve chapters, as 
follows: (1-2) Antiquity of Man—(3) Evidence in 
Europe and the United States; (4) The Mound- 
Builders, and the Geographical distribution of their 
works; (5) Shell-banks and their Geographical 
distribution; (6) Mounds and Inclosures; (7) The 
Arts and Manufactures of the Mound-Builders; (8) 
Ancient Mining by the Mound-Builders; (9) 
Crania of the Mound-Builders; (10) Manners and 
Customs as the basis of the Ethnic relations ; (11) 
Who were the Mound-Builders? (12) The Unity 
of the Human Race; Chronometric Measurements 
as applied to the Antiquity of Man. 

In the first two chapters, the author gives 
numerous facts bearing upon the question of the 
Antiquity of Man. In the third a full account of 
the work of the ancient builders in different parts 
of the Union is given. In the fourth he treats 
upon marine accumulations by men who have fed 
on shell-fish. The collections are enormous in ex- 
tent. The City of Mobile is built upon one of 
them. The fifth treats of their extended mounds 
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for purposes of worship, defense or burial. The 
sixth of the domestic and warlike implements, and 
the pottery and textile fabrics of the Mound- 
Builders. The seventh tells us of the evidence of 
their being workers in metals. The eighth treats 
of the ethnology of these ancient races. The ninth 
of the worship, burial ceremonies, sacrifices, the 
language and social habits of the Mound-Builders. 
The tenth is a chapter of careful inquiry into the 
origin of these people. The eleventh discusses 
the subject of chronology and theories respecting 
the unity of the human race; and the twelfth treats 
of the theories of physicists, ethnologists and other 
philosophers. 

The work contains seventy-two well executed 
illustrations by wood engraving, and is handsomely 
printed on fine paper. It isa valuable work in 
every sense. 


Collections of the Georgia Historical Society. Vol. 
III, With an Appendix, Savannah: Printed for 
the Society at the Morning News Office; 8 vo. pp. 
428. This is a printed collection of very valuable 
documents pertaining to the history of that State 
during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
from 1735 to 1782. Through the researches of 
Mr. G. W. J. De Renne, of Savannah, the Historical 
Society ascertained that copies of these valuable 
documents might be obtained from the Colonial 
office in England, and he was empowered by the 
Society, to procure copies of such as had not 
already been printed, at his next visit to London. 
The documents of which he obtained copies are : 

(1) The letters of General Oglethorpe to the 
Trustees of the Colony, commencing October 2gth, 
1735, which was the period of his retnrn from his 
first visit to England, after the settlement of the 
Colony, and ending August 24th, 1744. 

(2) Letters from Sir James Wright, Governor of 
the Province of Georgia, to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
and Lord George Germain, Secretaries of State 
and others, in which he narrates the local events 
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of the “ War of the Rebellion,” by which the 
Thirteen colonies becameseparated from the mother 
country. 

The Appendix contains an Address before the 
Society, in February, 1871, on Count Pulaski, by 
Charles C. Jones, Jr.; also an Address on the 24th 
of July following, by Dr. Richard D. Arnold, in 
which he gave a history of the Society. 


Historical Notes on Musicin Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, from 1741 to 1871. By Rurus A. GRIDER, 
of the Bethlehem Moravian Congregation. This 
pamphlet of 41 pages, contains an interesting his- 
torical and descriptive sketch of Music as cultivated 
among the Moravians at Bethlehem, who are the 
only sect of Christians, the author says, who use 
the brazen musical instrument known as the Trom- 
bone in their public worship. From their earliest 
settlement at Bethlehem, and probably before their 
emigration from Europe, music seems to have been 
an essential part of the public worship of the Mora- 
vians, and it has ever been thoroughly cultivated, 
in private among them with the best social effect. 
Many of their clergymen have been excellent musi- 
cal performers, with voice or instrument; and some 
have been good musical composers. 

The author of the “ Notes” carefully traces the 
progress of the musical culture among the Mora- 
vians at Bethlehem; and his essay is enlivened by 
sketches of the social and religious proclivities of 
the United Brethren. Mr. Grider gives the names 
of the first orchestra, of which he has an account, 
which existed in 1780, and which was led by the 
Rev. Emanuel Nitschman. He also gives the 
names of all, masculine and feminine, who have 
assisted in any way, either in Church, Concert, 
Serenade or Band Music, in Bethlehem. Altogether 
it is an entertaining and useful production, It 
forms a chapter in Mr. J. Hill Martin’s “ History 
of Bethlehem.”’ Two hundred and fifty copies of 
the “ Notes” have been neatly printed by Mr. 
Martin. 


Bible in the Public Schools. Opinion and De- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of 
Fohn D. Minor, et al. vs. the Board of Education 
of the City of Cincinnati, et al. Extracted from 
volume 23, Ohio State Reports, Cincinnati: 
RoperT CLARKE & Co., 8 vo. pp. 44. This is an 
important pamphlet for those who are interested in 
the subject of the public reading of the scriptures 
in the common schools. It is a case wherein tax- 
payers of the City of Cincinnati complained of the 
action of the Board of Education in the passage of 
resolutions prohibiting the reading of the Bible 
and other religious books in the public schools of 
that city, and repealing the law directing such read- 
ing to be performed at the opening of the schools. 
They asked the Court to enjoin the Board of Edu 
cation from carrying into effect or forcing these re- 
solutions. The Court in its decision, sustained the 
Board of Education. The kernel of the contro- 
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versy may be found in the arguments of council in 
this case, and the elaborate text of the decision of 
the Court. 


Proceedings, Resolutions and Communications, 
Commemorative of the Hon. Edward }. Harden, 
Attorney for the City of Savannah, and President 
of the Georgia Historical Society, who died April 
19, 1873. ‘This is a pamphlet of 31 pages, the title 
of which sufficiently indicates its character. A 
brief obituary of Judge Harden appeared in the 
REcoRD soon after his death, The pamphlet con- 
tains notices of that event in the Savannah news- 
papers; by the Savannah Bar and the consequent 
proceedings of the Georgia Historical Society, in- 
cluding remarks by Mr. Wm. S. Bogart; a synop- 
sis of a Memorial Discourse delivered in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Savannah, by its pastor, 
and proceedings of the religious society of which 
Judge Harden was a member and Elder. 


Report of a Tcpographical Survey of the Adiron- 
dack Wilderness of New York. By VERPLANCK 
CoLviIn. With maps; 8 vo. pp. 43. 


First Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
State Parks, of the State of New York.  Trans- 
mitted to the Legislature, May 15, 1813. By VER- 
PLANCK COLVIN, Secretary; 8 vo. pp. 23. 

These two pamphlets contain a large amount of 
matter of vital interest to the inhabitants, not only 
of the State of New York, but to those of all the 
States, because they treat, incidentally, the subject 
of the preservation of forests, so important to agri- 
culture and other industrial arts. For that purpose 
it is proposed to convert the wild Adirondack re- 
gion into a State Park, that its forests, so necessary 
for the perpetuation of a water supply, and equal- 
ization of the rain-fall, in the eastern portion of the 
State of New York, may be preserved. The survey 
has determined accurately, the heights of the lofty 
mountains, with which that region abounds, and 
also of the lakes. Mount Marcy (Tahawus—* Sky- 
piercer,’’) the highest of them, rises to an altitude 
of 5,333 feet above tide water. Lake Colden, the 
highest lake source of the Hudson River, is 4,293 
feet above the sea. ; 

The area of that wilderness, according to the report 
of the Commissioners, is estimated approximately 
at 1,730,000 acres, or about 2,703 square miles, 
distributed among seven counties, Of this area 
there would be about 1,303 square miles, or half the 
domain, apprepriated as a forest park for the pro- 
tection of the sources of the Hudson River. Of 
these wild lands, the State now owns about 40,000 
acres. The commissioners, in view of all relative 
facts, recommend the preservation of this wilder- 
ness region as a State Park. 

The Commissioners are Horatio Seymour, 
Patrick H. Agan, Wm. B. Taylor, George Raynor, 
William A. Wheeler, Verplanck Colvin and 
Franklin B, Hough. 





